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PREFACE. 


This  volume  is  composed  of  articles  that  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  in  the  Concord  daily 
papers,  and  is  designed  as  a  companion  volume  to 
the  " Wayside  Jottings"  which  was  favorably 
received  by  the  reading  public. 

Town  Topics  relates  to  matters  concerning 
Concord;  Out  of  Town  Topics  to  matters  relating  to 
Hampton,  Amesbury,  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Portland 
and  Thomaston,  Me.;  Suburban  Jottings  to  mat- 
ters relating  to  some  of  Concord's  suburbs — Dustin 
Island,  The  Iron  Works  Road,  Silver  Hill,  Mill- 
ville,  Stickney  Hill,  Farrington  Corner,  Hopkinton 
and  Page's  Corner,  Dunbarton. 

The  author  bespeaks  for  this  volume  the  favor- 
able consideration  of  its  readers,  and  that  they 
will  be 

"To  its  virtues  very  kind, 
And  to  its  faults  a  little  blind." 

Howard  M.  Cook. 
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There  were  four  honored  citizens  of  Concord 
who  have  gone  to  "the  undiscovered  country," 
who  in  their  day  and  generation  did  as  much  to 
promote  the  moral,  material  and  educational  inter- 
ests of  our  community,  as  any  other  four  men  that 
might  be  named.  Their  names  are  Nathaniel 
Bouton,  Nathaniel  White,  Henry  A.  Coit  and  John 
E.  Barry,  none  of  whom  was  a  native  of  Concord. 
For  a  considerable  portion  of  their  lives  they  were 
contemporaneous.  Nathaniel  Bouton,  however, 
was  the  first  one  to  become  a  resident  of  Concord, 
and  so  we  give  him  the  first  place  on  the  list. 

He  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  born  in  the 
year  1799,  and  first  came  to  Concord  in  the  year 
1824.  At  that  time  he  was  a  student  in  the  Ando- 
ver  (Mass.)  Theological  Seminary  and  came  here 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  professors  in  that 
institution  as  a  candidate  for  the  pastorate  of  the 
Old  North  Church,  then  vacant.  He  preached 
his  first  sermon  in  Concord  on  the  last  Sunday 
in  October,  1824,  and  remained  here  seven  weeks, 
preaching  on  Sunday,  calling  during  the  week 
upon  the  families  comprising  the  congregation, 
for  the  purpose  of  becoming  better  acquainted, 
and  thus  enabling  the  people  to  get  some  idea  as 
to  the  social  side  of  his  nature. 
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Closing  his  seven  weeks'  engagement  as  a  candi- 
date, he  returned  to  Andover  entirely  in  the  dark 
as  to  what  would  be  the  result  of  his  coming  to 
Concord,  for  he  could  gather  nothing  from  what 
was  said  to  him  whether  his  services  were  accept- 
able or  not.  Large  and  attentive  congregations 
came  out  on  Sunday  to  hear  him  preach,  and  he 
heard  no  complaint.  One  of  the  deacons  walking 
home  with  him  after  the  close  of  his  last  Sunday 
service  remarked  that  " seven. weeks  was  rather  a 
short  period  for  a  candidate. " 

Nearly  two  months  after  this  time,  on  December 
24,  1824,  the  North  Church  voted  unanimously 
to  call  Doctor  Bouton  as  their  pastor:  in  which 
call  the  North  Church  Society  unanimously  con- 
curred. The  call  was  accepted  and  on  March  23, 
1825,  he  was  ordained  pastor.  The  ordaining 
council,  consisting  of  eleven  pastors  with  the 
lay  delegates,  met  at  the  court  house  on  the  after- 
noon of  that  day  and  went  in  procession  to  the  Old 
North  Church  where  the  ordination  services  took 
place  before  a  congregation  that  filled  the  house. 

At  this  time  there  was  only  one  regular  minister 
of  any  other  denomination  in  town — Rev.  William 
Taylor,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church — and  there 
was  no  other  church  edifice  besides  the  North 
Church  with  the  exception  of  a  small  Quaker  meet- 
ing house.  The  Baptists  had  begun  the  erection  of 
a  church  on  State  Street,  which  was  dedicated  on 
December  28,  1825.  It  has  been  repaired  and 
renovated  several  times,  both  in  the  interior  and 
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on  the  exterior  and  is  the  oldest  church  edifice  in 
Concord  and  probably  in  Merrimack  County. 

Doctor  Bouton's  pastorate  continued  from  March 
23,  1825,  until  March  23,  1867,  when  he  resigned  — 
a  period  of  forty-two  years.  He  was  dismissed 
by  a  council  of  churches  called  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter on  September  12,  1867.  Afterwards  he  filled 
the  office  of  state  historian  and  compiled  ten 
volumes  of  Provincial  and  State  Papers.  He  died 
June  6,  1878,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years, 
honored  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

II. 

Next  to  Nathaniel  Bouton  in  the  length  of  time 
that  he  was  a  resident  of  Concord  we  give  the  place 
to  Nathaniel  White.  He  was  born  in  Lancaster  of 
respectable  and  pious  parents,  February  7,  1811. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  became  clerk  in  a  store 
in  Lunenburg,  Vt.,  where  he  remained  about  a 
year,  when  he  accepted  a  position  with  Gen.  John 
Wilson,  the  landlord  of  the  Columbian  Hotel. 
He  arrived  in  Concord  August  25,  1826,  with  one 
shilling  in  his  pocket,  and  commenced  his  career 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  On  attaining  his  ma- 
jority, by  dint  of  economy,  he  had  saved  from 
his  earnings  the  sum  of  $250.  This  was  done  by 
rendering  to  his  father  a  strict  account  of  his 
wages  and  saving  the  dimes  and  quarters  which 
he  received  as  perquisites.  In  1832  he  was  able 
to  acquire  an  interest  in  the  stage  line  between 
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Concord  and  Hanover,  and  drove  a  coach  for  a 
few  years. 

Those  were  stagecoach  days  and  no  railroad 
had  as  yet  penetrated  the  Merrimack  Valley  farther 
north  than  Lowell;  and  in  1838  he  purchased  an 
interest  in  the  stage  line  between  Concord  and 
Lowell.  In  company  with  Capt.  William  Walker, 
Jr.,  he  started  an  express  business,  making  three 
round  trips,  weekly,  to  Boston,  and  attending  to 
the  delivery  of  packages,  goods  and  money  and 
other  business  entrusted  to  him.  He  was  noted 
for  his  punctuality,  and  upon  the  opening  of  the 
Concord  Railroad  he  continued  the  express  busi- 
ness for  a  while  with  Captain  Walker;  afterwards 
in  company  with  B.  P.  Cheney,  the  firm  name 
being  widely  known  as  Cheney  &  Co.;  then  it 
was  merged  into  the  United  States  and  Canada 
Express,  and  now  is  known  as  the  American 
Express  Company. 

In  one  word  Nathaniel  White  may  be  described 
as  a  successful  business  man.  He  was  also  an 
old  guard  abolitionist,  at  a  time  when  it  was  un- 
popular to  be  known  as  such.  His  hospitable 
home  was  the  refuge  and  way-station  of  the  under- 
ground railroad,  from  the  States  to  the  Canada 
line,  where  care,  food  and  money  was  bestowed 
and  the  refugees  from  slavery  were  sent  on  their 
way  rejoicing.  Mr.  White  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  establishment  of  the  New  Hampshire  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  the  State  Reform  School,  the 
Orphans'  Home  at  Franklin  and  the  Home  for 
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the  Aged.  When  nearing  the  age  of  threescore  and 
ten  he  died  suddenly  at  his  pleasant  country  home 
out  on  Clinton  Street  in  Concord,  October  2, 
1880,  at  the  age  of  60  years,  7  months  and  25  days. 

It  has  been  well  said  of  Nathaniel  White  that 
"he  exemplified  in  his  life  those  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  which  is  one  characteristic  of  self-made 
men.  He  was  progressive,  courageous  and  a 
moving  force  among  his  associates.  Life  was 
to  him  full  of  opportunities,  which  he  had  the  nerve 
and  capacity  to  seize  and  improve.  His  force 
of  character,  guided  by  a  high  moral  instinct  and 
sterling  honesty,  made  him  a  power  in  the  business 
community."  His  wealth  went  to  help  the  poor, 
to  encourage  enterprise,  to  promote  good  works 
and  to  make  the  community  better  and  happier. 
He  made  his  impress  on  the  world,  not  by  what 
he  gained  from  it,  but  by  what  he  gave  to  it;  his 
works  live  after  him,  and  speak  of  a  life  that  was  a 
blessing  to  the  community. 

III. 

In  an  interesting  volume  of  270  pages,  pub- 
lished in  1906,  entitled  "Memories  of  a  Great 
Schoolmaster,"  Rev.  J.  P.  Conover,  "an  old  St. 
Paul's  School  boy,"  writes  interestingly  of  Dr. 
Henry  A.  Coit,  who  for  nearly  forty  years  was  the 
rector  and  head  master  of  the  school.  From  it  we 
learn  that  Doctor  Coit  came  to  Concord,  April  3, 
1856,  to  take  charge  of  this  school  which  was  founded 
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the  previous  year  through  the  munificence  of  Dr. 
George  C.  Shattuck  of  Boston.  It  had  a  modest 
beginning,  and  the  three  scholars  who  first  con- 
stituted its  membership  were  domiciled  in  the 
country  home  of  Doctor  Shattuck  at  Millville, 
which  was  the  first  brick  house  erected  in  Concord. 
The  names  of  these  scholars  were  George  B.  Shat- 
tuck, Frederick  C.  Shattuck  and  Horatio  Bigelow, 
the  first  two  being  sons  of  Doctor  Shattuck. 

From  this  day  of  small  things  the  school  has 
grown  into  a  model  educational  plant,  until  now 
there  are  between  325  and  350  boys  and  forty- 
five  masters.  There  are  about  3,000  alumni, 
many  of  whom  became  distinguished  as  clergymen, 
lawyers,  physicians,  authors,  bankers  and  teachers. 

Henry  Augustus  Coit  was  born  January  20, 
1830,  at  Wilmington,  Del.  His  father,  Rev. 
Joseph  Howland  Coit,  was  the  rector  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church  in  that  city.  In  1832  the  family  removed 
to  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  the  elder  Coit  having  been 
elected  rector  of  Trinity  Church  in  that  place. 
There  Henry  A.  Coit's  youth  was  passed,  until 
his  fifteenth  year,  when  he  entered  a  school  for 
boys  at  College  Point,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  then  under 
the  charge  of  Doctor  Muhlenberg.  His  health 
failing  he  spent  a  winter  in  the  South,  chiefly  in 
the  state  of  Georgia.  On  his  return  North,  he 
accepted  the  position  of  assistant  professor  of 
ancient  languages  in  St.  James'  College  in  the 
state  of  Maryland.  In  1851  he  took  charge  of  a 
parish  school  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  where  he  met  his 
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future  wife,  Miss  Mary  Bowman  Wheeler,  to  whom 
he  was  married  March  27,  1856,  coming  to  Concord, 
as  we  have  stated,  April  3,  1856.  His  death  oc- 
curred February  5,  1895. 

His  funeral  is  thus  described  in  Mr.  Conover's 
"Memories"  by  James  C.  Knox:  "It  took  place 
on  a  day  in  which  raged  the  greatest  snowstorm 
of  the  winter,  and  very  few  of  the  school  boys 
were  allowed  to  go  to  the  cemetery.  The  scene 
at  the  grave  was  extraordinary.  The  school 
burial  place  is  on  an  eminence,  and  the  rising 
ground  afforded  no  shelter  against  the  elements. 
The  wind  blew  fiercely,  the  snow  was  drifting 
heavily;  it  was  sort  of  a  riot  like  a  storm  at  sea. 
But  there  was  something  magnificent  in  the  rug-, 
gedness  of  it  all,  not  altogether  alien  to  the  great 
soul  that  had  battled  unceasingly  for  the  good 
while  on  earth,  and  then,  when  summoned,  had 
austerely  left  it  without  regret  and  without  a  word. 
Surely  this  was  to  be  no  common  burial.  It  seemed 
as  though  Nature  were  herself  taking,  part  in  so 
notable  a  funeral." 

Mr.  Knox  in  closing  his  sketch  of  Doctor  Coit 
as  "The  Rector,"  says:  "He  will  be  remembered 
as  the  great  schoolmaster.  The  parallel  with 
Doctor  Arnold  of  Rugby  is  an  obvious  one,  but 
the  two  men  were  in  most  respects  quite  dissimilar. 
They  were  alike  in  this:  they  had  shown  each  for 
his  own  country  the  possibility  of  herding  large 
numbers  of  boys  in  community  life  without  the 
vicious  and  sordid  accompaniments  that  hitherto 
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had  been  thought  necessary  evils,  and  of  inspiring 
a  genuine  religious  tone  to  the  utmost  extent  that 
the  undeveloped  nature  of  the  young  will  admit." 

IV. 

Rev.  John  E.  Barry,  more  familiarly  known  as 
''Father  Barry,"  was  born  in  Eastport,  Me.,  in 
the  month  of  August,  1836.  He  gained  his  edu- 
cation at  St.  John's  Academy,  St.  Johns,  N.  B., 
at  Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  at 
the  Grand  Seminary  in  Montreal.  He  was  or- 
dained to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop  Bacon,  at 
Portland,  Me.,  June  29,  1864.  On  September 
30,  1865,  he  became  the  pastor  of  St.  John's  Cath- 
olic parish  in  Concord,  filling  this  position  for 
thirty-five  years. 

When  he  came  to  this  city  there  was  no  church 
edifice,  no  rectory,  no  parochial  school,  no  convent 
and  no  Catholic  cemetery,  and  the  Sunday  services 
were  mainly  held  in  Phenix  Hall.  At  his  death 
St.  John's  Church  had  been  erected,  the  rectory 
built,  Calvary  Cemetery  consecrated  and  a  paro- 
chial school  established,  probably  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000.  He  met  a  tragic  death  in  New  York 
City  in  the  month  of  November,  1900,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-four.  He  was  the  very  embodiment  of 
politeness,  and  it  was  the  frony  of  Fate  that  this 
trait  in  his  character  contributed  to  his  untimely 
death.  In  crossing  a  street  in  New  York,  he  paused 
a  moment  to  thank  a  stranger  for  some  information 
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that  was  given  him,  and  was  run  over  by  a  street 
car  that  he  did  not  see  coming  towards  him. 

In  a  memoir  of  Father  Barry  published  in  1892, 
there  is,  in  part,  a  just  estimate  of  his  life  of  thirty- 
five  years  in  Concord.    It  says : 

"It  is,  however,  as  a  citizen  and  a  friend  that 
we  wish  to  comment  on  his  beautiful  life,  as  we 
knew  it;  his  delightful  comradeship  and  the  silent 
influence  of  his  cheerful  personality.  The  term 
'Father'  as  applied  to  him,  was  no  mere  title  of 
respect  paid  to  his  sacred  calling,  but  a  term  of 
endearment,  spoken  by  all  with  a  genuine  filial 
affection.  In  the  kindly  greeting  on  the  street, 
in  the  little  civilities  that  make  life  pleasanter 
and  sweeter  in  the  thousand  and  one  courtesies 
that  round  out  existence  and  replace  the  frown 
with  the  smile,  that  make  all  humanity  one  people 
and  one  kindred,  Father  Barry  was  without  a 
peer." 

The  writer  well  remembers  the  last  time  that 
he  saw  Father  Barry.  It  was  in  the  month  of 
June,  1900,  when  we  took  the  census  in  Ward  6. 
Both  he  and  his  sister,  Catherine  Barry,  were  sit- 
ting on  the  front  porch  of  the  rectory  on  South 
Main  Street  when  we  went  up  the  walk  to  the  house 
and  made  known  our  errand.  Both  greeted  me 
pleasantly  and  Father  Barry  made  this  remark, 
"Oh,  I  suppose  you  want  to  find  out  how  old  I 
am.'7  "No,"  we  replied,  "we  only  want  to  find 
out  the  month  and  the  year  in  which  you  were 
born."    He  saw  the  point,  laughed,  and  gave  the 
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desired  information.  In  less  than  six  months, 
Father  Barry  and  his  sister  had  both  passed  on  to 
"the  undiscovered  country." 

V. 

Doctor  Bouton  in  his  history  of  Concord  makes 
reference  to  the  "Amherst  Colony/'  which  was 
composed  of  young  men  who  came  from  that 
town  to  Concord.  The  first  two  who  emigrated 
hither  were  William  Low  and  Benjamin  Damon, 
who  came  in  the  year  1806.  They  formed  a  part- 
nership under  the  firm  name  of  Low  &  Damon, 
and  carried  on  the  business  of  painting  and  chair 
making,  their  shop  being  near  the  northwest  corner 
of  North  Main  and  School  Streets,  while  their 
homes,  respectively,  were  on  the  corner  of  these 
streets,  where  the  Board  of  Trade  Block  now  stands, 
and  the  corner  where  the  State  Block  is  situated. 

William  Low  persuaded  Isaac  Hill  who  had 
just  completed  an  apprenticeship  as  a  printer  in 
the  office  of  the  Amherst  Cabinet,  to  come  to  Con- 
cord a  year  or  two  after,  and  who  assumed  the 
ownership  of  the  American  Patriot,  which  was 
started  by  William  Hoit  in  October,  1808.  On 
July  8,  1809,  Isaac  Hill  issued  this  paper,  under 
the  name  of  the  New  Hampshire  Patriot,  and  under 
this  name  it  has  been  published  for  something  over 
one  hundred  and  three  years,  and  is  the  oldest 
newspaper  in  Concord. 

A  short  time  after  this,  other  members  of  this 
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" colony"  came  from  Amherst,  " young  men  of 
enterprise  and  character."  Their  names  were 
Peter  Robertson,  who  carried  on  the  bakery  busi- 
ness; William  Fiske,  a  shoemaker,  for  some  years 
a  resident  of  West  Concord;  Francis  N.  Fiske, 
a  merchant  at  the  North  End,  and  Joseph  Low, 
a  young  brother  of  William  Low,  a  soldier  in  the 
War  of  1812,  and  "a  capable  man  of  affairs,  both 
private  and  public."  These  men,  as  Doctor 
Bouton  says  in  his  .history,  "were  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition to  the  citizenship  of  Concord."  Joseph  Low 
was  for  some  years  the  adjutant-general  of  the 
state,  and  in  the  year  1853  was  elected  the  first 
mayor  of  Concord. 

In  the  year  1822  another  young  man  came  from 
Amherst  to  Concord,  and  proved  himself  a  "capa- 
ble" as  well  as  a  versatile  "man  of  affairs."  Like 
Isaac  Hill,  Luther  Roby  learned  the  printer's 
trade,  in  the  office  of  the  Farmer's  Cabinet,  working 
a  while  as  a  journeyman  printer  in  Boston,  but 
returned  to  Amherst,  where  he  opened  a  printing 
office  and  book  store.  In  the  autumn  of  1822  he 
removed  to  Concord,  and  on  January  6,  1823, 
he  issued  the  first  number  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Statesman,  then  a  Whig  newspaper,  and  continued 
to  be  the  publisher  till  the  following  June,  when  he 
disposed  of  the  paper  to  Amos  A.  Parker.  He  con- 
tinued in  the  business  and  added  to  it  the  manu- 
facture of  stereotype  plates;  and  in  connection  with 
Samuel  A.  Kimball  and  Rufus  Merrill,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Roby,  Kimball  &  Merrill,  engaged 
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in  the  publishing  of  books.  This  firm  did  a  large 
business  in  the  printing  of  Bibles,  Testaments  and 
school  books.  The  firm  published  "Leavitt's 
Almanac,"  "New  England  Primer,"  "Webster's 
Spelling  Book,"  and  other  manuals,  but  its  great- 
est achievement  was  the  publishing  of  quarto 
Bibles,  which  were  sold  all  over  the  country,  and 
probably  some  of  them  are  in  use  today  in  the  pul- 
pits of  the  country  churches- 
While  other  old  printing  offices  in  Concord  have 
gone  up  in  flame  and  smoke,  the  Roby,  Kimball 
&  Merrill  plant  still  remains.  It  was  located  in 
the  two-story  brick  block  on  North  Main  Street 
built  about  the  year  1830,  the  lower  story  being 
now  occupied  by  the  Larkin  grocery,  the  upper 
story  being  used  for  tenements.  Here  in  the  palmy 
days  of  this  business,  the  firm  of  Roby,  Kimball  & 
Merrill  employed  about  twenty  men,  and  about 
eight  girls  in  the  printing  office  and  bindery. 
There  is  quite  an  interesting  collection  of  Bibles 
and  Testaments  in  the  "Bell  Alcove"  at  the  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society's  building,  the  dates 
of  their  publication  ranging  from  the  year  1822, 
when  Luther  Roby  in  his  printing  office  in  Amherst 
published  a  New  Testament,  to  a  polyglot  Bible, 
published  in  1844. 

In  1839,  Mr.  Roby  was  engaged  in  the  location 
and  construction  of  a  canal  to  extend  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Merrimack  above  Concord,  but  the 
building  of  the  Northern  Railroad  shortly  after 
caused  the  abandonment  of  the  undertaking.  His 
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next  enterprise  was  the  opening  and  operating  of 
the  granite  quarries  on  Rattlesnake  Hill,  and  for 
some  years  he  did  an  extensive  business  in  furnishing 
granite  for  building  purposes.  He  also  was  prom- 
inent in  the  formation  of  the  Lyndeborough  Glass 
Company,  and  in  the  operating  of  a  graphite  mine 
in  Goshen.  He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  Concord  Fire  Department,  and  its  first  chief 
engineer.  In  1837,  and  again  in  1849,  he  was  a 
representative  from  Concord  to  the  General  Court. 

In  Secomb's  " History  of  Amherst"  is  the  follow- 
ing tribute  to  Luther  Roby :  "  He  was  an  active  man 
in  everything  he  undertook.  He  possessed  a  gift 
of  language  seldom  equaled,  and  many  of  his  quaint 
sayings  are  remembered  by  his  acquaintances. 
He  was  born  in  Amherst  on  January  8,  1801,  and 
died  in  Concord  on  February  22,  1883;  married 
Mary  Ann  Kimball  of  Concord  on  June  5,  1828. 
Ten  children  were  born  to  them;  two  daughters 
have  always  resided  in  Concord,  *Lucy  Maria, 
who  married  the  late  Moses  H.  Bradley,  now  resid- 
ing in  the  old  Bradley  home  on  Penacook  Street, 
and  Caroline  Beaman,  who  married  Cyrus  M. 
Murdock,  and  who  recently  deceased. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  this  article  to  Se- 
comb's "History  of  Amherst."  Mr.  Secomb  was 
a  native  of  that  town,  but  for  some  years  was  a 
resident  of  Concord,  filling  the  position  of  librarian 
of  the  Fowler  Memorial  Library,  dying  in  the  har- 
ness, so  to  speak,  having  been  found  dead  one  day 
in  his  home  on  Liberty  Street,  where  he  lived  alone. 

*  Since  deceased. 
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Mr.  Secomb's  crowning  life  work  in  a  literary 
way  was  his  completion  of  the  history  of  Amherst, 
a  well-written  volume  of  978  pages.  It  is  an 
illustration  and  tribute  to  a  man  who  was,  by  occu- 
pation, a  mechanic,  but  had  a  taste  for  historical 
research,  and  who  was  accurate  in  his  use  of  lan- 
guage and  methodical  in  his  statements.  Before 
his  appointment  as  librarian,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Parker,  Secomb  &  Dearborn,  manu- 
facturers of  melodeons  and  cabinet  organs,  whose 
factory  was  in  a  building  situated  in  what  was 
known  formerly  as  "  Steam  Mill  Court,"  once  a 
hive  of  industry,  but  where  now  desolation  reigns 
supreme,  the  work  of  the  fire  fiend.  The  members 
of  this  firm  all  had  good  Bible  names,  Caleb  Par- 
ker, Daniel  F.  Secomb  and  David  M.  Dearborn. 
They  were  highly  respected  deacons  of  the  South, 
Unitarian  and  Pleasant  Street  Baptist  Churches. 
They  believed  in  and  practised  a  "square  deal" 
in  all  their  agreements  with  their  customers  and 
workmen.  This  firm  also  was  known  as  "Con- 
cord's one-eyed  firm/'  each  member  having  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  an  optic;  whether  it  was 
the  same  eye  in  each  case,  deponent  saith  not; 
if  it  was,  the  coincidence,  in  the  case  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  firm,  was  further  accentuated  and  was 
quite  remarkable. 

VI. 

The  writer  was  interested  in  looking  over  a  copy 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Patriot  bearing  the  date  of 
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July  16,  1816.  It  was  then  in  the  eighth  year  of 
its  publication,  the  first  number  having  been  issued 
in  the  year  1809,  one  hundred  years  ago.  Isaac 
Hill  was  the  editor,  and  this  number  of  the  Patriot 
was  in  various  ways  an  interesting  souvenir  of 
the  early  days  of  Concord  journalism. 

One  of  the  editorials  had  reference  to  Gov.  Wil- 
liam Plumer  who,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  was  serv- 
ing his  first  term  in  that  position.  It  seems  that 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  the  ses- 
sions of  which  were  held  in  the  month  of  June,  on 
his  return  to  Epping,  his  home  town,  he  was  given 
a  reception  at  which  some  five  hundred  people, 
mainly  citizens  of  this  town  came  out  to  do  him 
honor.  This  editorial  states  that  "men  of  all 
parties,  Federalist  and  Republican,  turned  out 
to  escort  the  governor  to  his  home  and  by  this  mark 
of  respect  to  show  their  regard  to  the  man  of  the 
people's  choice.  Four  uniformed  companies  joined 
in  the  procession  to  his  residence.  They  were 
furnished  with  provisions  and  spirits  of  all  kinds, 
and  retired  in  good  season  to  their  respective  homes. 
The  cordiality  with  which  men  of  all  parties  united 
on  this  pleasant  occasion  was  a  convincing  proof 
that  party  spirit  had  lost  much  of  its  violence,  and 
gives  good  reason  to  expect  that  under  the  prudent 
management  of  our  present  rulers,  the  state  will  be 
restored  to  its  accustomed  tranquillity  and  the 
people  will  be  no  longer  inflamed  by  passion  and 
prejudice  but  will  learn  to  regard  each  other  as 
friends  and  fellow-countrymen,  differing  indeed 
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in  their  political  opinions,  yet  equally  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  their  country  and  desirous  of  promoting 
the  public  good." 

It  is  evident  that  the  "era  of  good  feeling," 
which  was  a  marked  feature  of  President  James 
Munroe's  term,  was  beginning  to  be  felt  in  New 
Hampshire. 

There  were  two  letters  in  this  issue  from  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  John  Adams.  They  were  in  answer 
to  a  letter  sent  them  from  a  Massachusetts  society 
for  the  promotion  of  peace,  and  the  views  of  these 
eminent  men  were  desired  as  to  the  practicability 
of  Christian  nations  refraining  from  war.  Jeffer- 
son in  his  reply  was  rather  non-committal.  "I 
do  not  propose,"  he  wrote,  "to  be  drawn  into  the 
discussion  whether  any  degree  of  injury  can  render 
a  recourse  to  war  expedient.  Age,  and  its  effects 
both  on  body  and  mind,  has  weaned  my  attentions 
from  public  subjects.  I  retire,  therefore,  from  the 
question,  with  the  sincere  wish  that  your  writ- 
ings may  have  effect  in  lessening  this  greatest  of 
human  evils,  and  that  you  may  retain  life  and 
health  to  enjoy  the  contemplation  of  this  happy 
spectacle." 

John  Adams,  as  was  characteristic  of  him,  was 
rather  more  decided  in  his  opinions,  and  was  not 
afraid  to  express  them.  After  referring  to  the  views 
of  Erasmus,  Fenelon,  St.  Pierre  and  many  others 
against  war,  he  says:  "My  understanding  and  my 
heart  accord  at  first  blush,  with  their  views.  But, 
alas!  a  long  and  extensive  experience  has  convinced 
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me  that  wars  are  as  necessary  and  as  inevitable 
in  our  systems  of  government  as  hurricanes,  earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes  in  the  physical  world.  I  do 
most  humbly  supplicate  the  theologians,  the  phil- 
osophers, and  the  politicians  to  let  me  die  in  peace. 
I  seek  only  repose." 

It  was  nine  years  after  these  letters  were  written 
that  both  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  were 
permitted  to  "die  in  peace"  at  their  homes,  re- 
spectively, in  Quincy,  Mass.,  and  Monticello,  Va. 
It  was  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  of  which  they  were  signers.  As 
has  been  well  said:  "It  was  a  day  long  to  be  remem- 
bered in  the  annals  of  the  nation.  Both  had  been 
ministers  abroad,  both  had  been  presidents  and 
vice-presidents,  both  had  lived  to  a  great  age, 
both  early  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  country, 
both  were  members  of  the  sub-committee  for 
drafting  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  the  author  of  the  Declaration, 
Mr.  Adams  its  great  supporter  on  the  floor  of 
Congress.  Both  were  bold,  ardent,  unyielding 
patriots.  Where  others  doubted,  they  were  re- 
solved; where  others  hesitated  they  pressed  for- 
ward." It  is  pretty  safe  to  affirm  that  if  there 
had  been  no  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
there  would  have  been  no  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  no  United  States  of  America.  Like 
Saul  and  Jonathan  "in  their  death  they  were  not 
divided."  There  was  a  most  remarkable  coincidence 
in  their  life  and  death. 
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VII. 

In  looking  over  the  copy  of  the  old  New  Hamp- 
shire Patriot  of  ninety-three  years  ago  the  writer 
was  interested  in  reading  the  "list  of  letters  remain- 
ing in  the  postoffice,  Concord,  N.  H.,  June  30, 
1816."  Joseph  Low,  afterwards  the  first  mayor 
of  Concord,  was  the  postmaster,  and  the  list  con- 
tains the  names  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  persons,, 
not  only  residents  of  Concord,  but  several  residing  in 
other  towns,  some  near  by  and  others  more  remote. 
There  were  letters  for  persons  living  in  Bow,  Dun- 
barton,  Weare,  Loudon,  Canterbury,  Pittsfield,  Sut- 
ton, Chichester  and  Epsom;  also  for  people  living 
in  Goffstown,  Lee,  Nelson,  Springfield  and  Conway. 
No  doubt  residents  of  still  other  towns  looked  to 
Concord  for  their  mail,  but  no  letters  for  them  hap- 
pened to  be  on  this  list. 

It  showed  the  way  in  which  postal  matters  were 
carried  on  in  those  days.  Think  of  the  inconven- 
ience of  residents  in  towns  like  Lee,  Nelson,  Spring- 
field and  Conway  in  sending  to  Concord  for  their 
mail,  and  contrast  it  with  the  way  in  which  the  pos- 
tal service  is  managed  now-a-days,  when  a  farmer's 
mail  is  left  at  his  door  by  the  rural  delivery  oncer 
and,  in  some  cases,  twice  a  day.  The  writer  can 
remember  when  Dunbarton  had  only  three  mails 
a  week,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays; 
and  Bow  had  only  one  mail  a  week;  the  mail  car- 
rier on  Saturday  returning  to  Concord  by  the  way 
of  that  town. 

Postal  rates  were  also  high  in  those  days.  Envel- 
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opes  were  unknown,  and  letters  were  folded  and 
sealed  with  wax.  The  rate  for  a  letter  for  thirty- 
six  miles  was  six  cents;  not  exceeding  forty  miles, 
10  cents;  over  forty  miles,  25  cents.  For  double 
letters  the  rate  was  double.  Now  2  cents,  as  is 
well  known,  pays  the  postage  on  a  single  letter 
from  Concord  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
In  Hay  ward's  Gazeteer  it  is  stated  that  "Levi  Pease 
of  Shrewsbury,  Mass.,"  started  the  first  line  of 
mail  stages  between  Boston  and  New  York  in  the 
year  1784;  before  that  time  the  mail  was  carried 
once  a  fortnight  on  horse  back  in  a  pair  of  saddle- 
bags. What  a  curiosity  those  saddlebags  would  be 
at  the  present  time! 

The  news  that  is  given  in  this  old  Patriot  would 
now  be  considered  rather  stale.  From  France 
there  is  news  bearing  the  date  of  May  17;  from 
South  America,  bearing  the  date  of  May  29. 
There  is  a  clipping  from  the  Boston  Sentinel  which 
states  that  "Her  Britannic  Brig  Lever eW1  touched 
at  St.  Helena,  but  those  on  board  were  not  per- 
mitted to  land  on  this  famous  island.  The  boarding 
officer  stated  that  "Napoleon  Bonaparte  continued 
in  health,  was  strictly  watched  and  was  rather 
sulky.  The  British  appear  determined  that  the 
farce  of  banishing  him  to  the  island  of  Elba  shall 
not  be  repeated." 

Other  items  of  news  are  rather  meager.  One  of 
these  items  stated  that  "Major-General  William 
Henry  Harrison  is  nominated  for  Congress  from 
Ohio.    His  election  is  probable";  "the  British 
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have  several  armed  vessels  on  Lake  Erie,  and  are 
building  a  frigate";  "The  Mississippi  has  broken 
through  the  levee  at  New  Orleans,  but  the  sudden 
fall  of  the  river  has  not  caused  much  damage." 
There  is  an  account  of  the  celebration  of  the  for- 
tieth anniversary  of  American  independence  in 
New  York  City  and  "never  has  the  Fourth  of  July 
been  observed  with  more  becoming  spirit.  The 
bells  all  rang  a  merry  peal,  and  every  heart  chimed 
in  a  symphony  of  freedom.  General  Winfield 
Scott  of  the  United  States  army,  reviewed  the  pro- 
cession at  the  battery;  the  different  military  corps 
were  composed  of  cavalry,  infantry  and  artillery 
followed  by  the  Tammany  Society,  and  the  Hiber- 
nian Provident  Society  with  a  beautiful  model  of 
a  harp,  entwined  with  roses  and  other  flowers,  green 
banners  and  a  cap  of  liberty.  Next  the  Columbian 
Society  with  the  officers  and  banners.  But  let 
us  not  forget  to  mention  the  Temple  of  Liberty, 
drawn  like  a  triumphal  car  with  mottoes  that  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten,  one  of  which  was : 

"'A  day,  an  hour  of  virtuous  liberty,  is  worth 
a  whole  eternity  of  bondage.' " 

It  was  evidently  a  safe  and  sane  celebration  of 
the  "Glorious  Fourth."  For  advertisements  the 
Merrimack  Boating  Company  at  the  storehouse 
at  the  landing  near  the  Concord  lower  bridge,  ad- 
vertise "200  bushels  rock  salt;  600  bushels  St. 
Ube's  salt;  100  bags  fine  table  salt;  30  hhds.  fish; 
250  bushels  corn  and  rye;  also  flour,  lime  and 
rum;  also  tar,  pitch,  and  rosin." 
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Kimball  &  Danforth  advertise  "an  assortment  of 
English  and  W.  I.  goods,  crockery,  glass  and  table 
ware,  medicines,  etc." 

There  were  two  advertisements  of  runaways : 

"Ran  away  from  the  subscriber  on  the  3  inst., 
my  son,  William.  This  is  to  forbid  all  persons  har- 
boring or  trusting  him  on  my  account  as  I  will  pay 
no  debts  of  his  contracting  after  this  date.  John 
Putney,  Sutton,  July  6,  1816. 

"One  cent  reward;  no  charges  paid.  Ran  away 
from  the  subscriber  on  the  16th  inst.,  an  indented 
apprentice  boy  17  years  old,  by  the  name  of  Samuel 
Bedell.  This  to  forbid  all  persons  harboring  or 
trusting  him  on  my  account,  as  I  shall  not  pay  any 
debts  of  his  contracting  after  this  date.  Peter 
Hersey,  Sanbornton,  June  8,  1816." 

Taken  altogether  this  stray  number  of  the  Pa- 
triot, ninety-three  years  old,  is  an  interesting  re- 
minder of  the  early  days  of  Concord  journalism. 
According  to  the  Census  of  1810,  the  population  of 
Concord  was  2,393,  a  gain  of  341  in  the  decade  from 
1800  to  1810.  New  Hampshire  had  a  population 
of  214,460  and  the  United  States  of  7,239,881. 

VIII. 

One  of  the  historic  houses  of  Concord  is  situated 
at  172  North  Main  Street,  just  north  of  Bridge 
Street.  Years  ago  it  was  known  as  the  Chadbourne 
House  and  was  probably  built  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Chadbourne,  a  prominent  physician  of  Concord 
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in  his  day.  Afterwards  the  late  Governor  Onslow 
Stearns  became  the  owner  and  resided  there  some 
forty  years.  Its  historic  character  dates  from  the 
years  1869-70,  when  he  was  New  Hampshire's 
governor.  He  was  a  generous  entertainer  and  acted 
as  host  to  President  U.  S.  Grant,  General  W.  T. 
Sherman,  General  P.  H.  Sheridan,  President  R.  B. 
Hayes,  Vice-president  W.  A.  Wheeler  and  others 
who  accompanied  them  on  their  visits  to  Concord. 

President  Grant  came  to  our  city  August  25, 
1869.  His  visit  was  rather  of  an  informal  character 
for  few  knew  of  his  coming  and  no  special  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  to  welcome  him.  The  presi- 
dent, his  wife,  his  daughter  Nellie,  his  son  Jesse, 
with  G.  S.  Boutwell  and  E.  R.  Hoar,  members  of 
his  cabinet,  Gen.  Horace  Porter,  his  private  sec- 
retary, comprised  the  party.  President  Grant 
was  on  a  trip  to  the  White  Mountains  and  had  no 
intention  of  stopping  in  Concord,  but  yielding 
to  the  persuasion  of  Governor  Stearns,  he  consented 
to  make  a  brief  stay  over  night.  A  few  hours' 
notice,  however,  gave  time  for  a  large  crowd  to 
assemble  in  Railroad  Square.  Escort  duty  was 
performed  by  the  Mount  Horeb  Commandery  of 
Knights  Templar,  preceded  by  the  Concord  Bri- 
gade Band,  G.  W.  Iugalls,  leader,  the  president 
riding  up  Main  Street  in  a  four-horse  barouche 
accompanied  by  Governor  Stearns,  ex-Governor 
Harriman,  and  Col.  Mason  W.  Tappan,  a  member 
of  the  governor's  staff. 

The  procession  wended  its  way  to  the  State 
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House  and  President  Grant,  on  the  arm  of  Governor 
Stearns,  passed  through  the  open  ranks  of  the 
Knights  Templar  up  the  center  walk  in  the  State 
House  Park  to  a  platform  erected  in  front  of  the 
Capitol  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  state  and 
city  officials.  Mayor  Lyman  D.  Stevens  welcomed 
him  to  the  city  in  a  neat  address.  President  Grant 
was  a  man  of  deeds,  not  words,  and  his  response 
was  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Mayor,  I  am  heartily  glad  to  visit  the 
Granite  State  and  the  Capital.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  I  have  been  able  to  come  within  its 
borders.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  make  a  longer 
stay  and  view  its  beautiful  scenery.  I  thank  you 
for  your  kind  words  of  welcome." 

The  State  House  Park  was  filled  with  people 
who  filed  past  the  distinguished  guest  and  shook 
his  hand,  among  whom  was  the  writer.  After 
this  function  was  over  the  party  repaired  to  Gov- 
ernor Stearns'  residence.  During  the  early  even- 
ing hours  the  Brigade  Band  gave  a  serenade,  and 
in  response  to  calls  President  Grant  appeared  on 
the  balcony  and  bowed  his  acknowledgments  to 
the  large  crowd  that  had  assembled.  In  the  early 
morning  hours,  the  next  day,  Nathaniel  White  took 
him  to  a  drive  about  the  city.  Afterwards  the 
presidential  party  departed  in  a  special  train  for 
the  White  Mountains. 

Another  notable  guest  at  the  Governor  Stearns 
residence  was  General  W.  T.  Sherman.  The  date 
of  his  visit  to  Concord  is  not  given  in  the  History 
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of  Concord,  but  it  was  probably  prior  to  that  of 
President  Grant.  It  is  stated  in  this  History  that 
he  visited  Concord  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War.  As  the  Civil  War  closed  in  1865,  it  is  prob- 
able that  he  came  here  in  the  year  1866. 

There  is  no  mention  in  this  History  that  we  can 
find  of  the  visit  of  General  Sheridan,  and  so  we 
cannot  give  the  date  without  consulting  the  Concord 
newspapers.  But  the  writer  well  remembers  his 
visit  on  account  of  the  late  hour  in  the  day  or  even- 
ing when  he  arrived.  It  seems  that  he  visited 
Portland  that  day,  and  while  there  he  was  per- 
suaded, probably  by  some  of  the  Civil  War  veterans 
xo  go  to  Augusta.  Not  knowing  how  far  the  capital 
of  Maine  was  from  the  capital  of  New  Hampshire 
he  consented.  The  consequence  was  that  at  the 
time  when  he  should  have  been  on  his  way  to  Con- 
cord, he  was  speeding  to  Augusta,  and  it  was  late 
in  the  evening  when  he  reached  our  city.  A  detach- 
ment of  state  troops  had  been  ordered  out  to  per- 
form escort  duty,  and  they  were  in  waiting  a  greater 
part  of  the  day  and  along  in  the  evening  to  do  it. 
On  General  Sheridan's  arrival  they  escorted  him 
to  Governor  Stearns'  residence  and  he  left  town 
the  next  morning.  At  the  passenger  station 
quite  a  crowd  had  gathered  to  see  him  off.  Being 
rather  short  of  stature,  a  dry  goods  box  was  pro- 
cured, and  mounting  it  he  made  a  short  speech  to 
the  crowd.  Like  President  Grant  he  could  fight 
better  than  he  could  talk.  It  is  said  that  the  special 
train  that  brought  him  over  the  Portsmouth  Rail- 
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road  from  Newmarket  Junction  to  Concord  made 
record  time,  a  good  deal  faster  time  than  he  made 
in  his  famous  ride  "to  Winchester  town,  twenty 
miles  away." 

President  R.  B.  Hayes  visited  Concord,  August 
22,  1877.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Hayes, 
his  two  sons,  Webb  and  Burchard  Hayes,  Vice- 
President  W.  A.  Wheeler,  Secretary  of  State  W.  M. 
Evarts,  Attorney-General  Charles  .  Devins,  and 
Postmaster-General  D.  M.  Key.  Governor  Stearns 
entertained  this  presidential  party  at  his  residence. 
A  banquet  was  given  them  at  the  Eagle  Hotel, 
and  followed  by  a  reception  in  the  evening  in 
White's  Opera  House.  We  think  this  presidential 
party  afterwards  visited  the  White  Mountains. 

Admiral  David  G.  Farragut  visited  Concord  after 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  but  as  in  the  case  of 
General  Sheridan,  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the 
History  of  Concord.  Whether  he  was  the  guest 
of  Governor  Stearns  or  stopped  at  the  Phenix 
Hotel  over  night  the  writer  is  not  quite  sure. 

Concord  has  been  honored  by  visits  from  eight 
presidents  and  four  others  who  afterwards  became 
presidents,  viz:  James  Munroe,  July  18,  1817; 
Andrew  Jackson,  June  28,  1833;  James  K.  Polk, 
July  1,  1847;  Franklin  Pierce,  October  2,  1856; 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  August  25,  1860;  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes,  August  22,  1877;  Benjamin  Harrison, 
August  15,  1889;  Theodore  Roosevelt,  August  28, 
1902.  Martin  Van  Buren  came  with  Jackson 
in  1833;  James  Buchanan  came  with  Polk  in  1847; 
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Abraham  Lincoln  came  alone  and  unattended  in 
March,  1860.  William  H.  Taft  came  here  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1908.  Two  vice-presidents  lived  here  for 
a  time;  Levi  P.  Morton,  vice-president  under  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  who  was  a  clerk  in  the  "  Great 
Eight"  dry  goods  store  in  the  forties;  Henry  Wilson, 
vice-president  under  Grant,  who  attended  school 
at  the  Concord  Literary  Institute  in  the  thirties. 
If  Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson  was  vice-presi- 
dent under  Jackson,  then  he  visited  Concord, 
October  25,  1843.  He  had  the  distinction  of  killing 
the  celebrated  Indian  chief  Tecumseh  in  the  Black 
Hawk  War  in  the  thirties. 

This  is  a  goodly  array  of  names  of  distinguished 
men  that  have  tarried  in  New  Hampshire's  Capi- 
tal City. 

IX. 

Going  up  the  east  side  of  North  Main  Street, 
a  short  distance  from  the  Governor  Stearns  resi- 
dence, now  known  as  "The  Gilmore,"  we  come 
to  the  site  of  a  house  where  John  Whipple,  a  lawyer 
who  came  from  Dunbarton,  resided.  It  was 
afterwards  the  residence  of  Bishop  Niles  for  a 
number  of  years.  It  was  torn  down,  and  the  site 
is  now  occupied  by  the  residence  of  James  M. 
Blake.  Here  is  where  Chief  Justice  Salmon  P. 
Chase  was  entertained  by  his  niece,  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Tucker,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Whipple,  on  his  visit 
to  Concord  on  August  30,  1866.  There  is  no 
record-  of  any  public  reception  being  given  him, 
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and  it  was  probably  a  private  visit.  During 
President  Lincoln's  first  term,  or  in  the  year  1865, 
he  was  an  aspirant  for  the  presidency,  on  account 
of  a  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  some  Republicans 
with  Mr.  Lincoln;  but  his  appointment  as  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
probably  satisfied  his  aspirations. 

Next  north  of  this  house,  now  the  residence  of 
Henry  Robinson,  then  owned  and  occupied  by  0. 
L.  Sanborn,  a  retired  book  publisher,  of  Portland, 
Me.,  was  where  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  wife  were 
entertained  on  their  visit  to  Concord  on  July  31, 
1860.  Mr.  Douglas  was  then  senator  from  the 
state  of  Illinois,  and  had  received  the  nomination 
for  the  presidency  at  the  Democratic  national 
convention  held  in  Baltimore,  a  short  time  pre- 
viously. He  had  been  on  a  visit  to  Vermont,  his 
native  state,  and  was  making  a  trip  through  New 
England  in  the  interests  of  his  candidacy.  He 
made  an  address  in  the  State  House  Park  on  the 
afternoon  of  that  day,  and  held  a  reception  in  the 
city  hall  in  the  evening,  and  also  made  an  address 
which  was  listened  to  by  a  large  gathering  of  citi- 
zens, among  whom  was  the  writer.  Mrs.  Douglas 
gave  a  reception  at  the  same  time  to  the  ladies  of 
Concord  at  Mr.  Sanborn's  residence  which  was  also 
largely  attended. 

So  we  see  that  North  Main  Street  has  had  quite 
a  number  of  distinguished  men  and  women  who 
were  entertained  in  the  homes  of  Governor  Stearns, 
Mr.  Sanborn  and  John  Whipple. 
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On  the  west  side  of  South  Spring  Street,  there 
is  a  residence,  now  the  home  of  W.  A.  Stone, 
that  has  quite  an  interesting  history.  It  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  Hon.  William  A.  Kent, 
a  prominent  citizen  of  Concord  who  like  Governor 
Stearns  was  a  generous  entertainer,  a  number  of 
distinguished  men  having  enjoyed  his  hospitality. 
Here  General  Lafayette  stopped  on  his  visit  to 
Concord,  June  22,  1825.  It  was  probably  the  big- 
gest day  that  the  old  town  ever  witnessed.  The 
committee  of  citizens  met  General  Lafayette  at 
the  Pembroke  line,  where  Hon.  William  A.  Kent 
welcomed  him  to  the  town  of  Concord.  The  pro- 
cession moved  over  the  Plains  and  across  the  Con- 
cord bridge,  where  the  Concord  Artillery  Company 
fired  a  national  salute;  eight  companies  of  light 
infantry  under  the  command  of  General  Bradbury 
Bartlett  were  there  drawn  up  in  line.  On  arriving 
at  the  lower  end  of  Main  Street,  General  Lafayette 
was  greeted  by  a  large  concourse  of  citizens  who  had 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  state.  The  procession 
after  marching  to  the  north  end  of  Main  Street, 
countermarched  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Kent 
on  Pleasant  Street,  where  General  Lafayette  and 
his  suite  were  entertained  during  their  stay  in  Con- 
cord. At  noon  he  was  escorted  to  the  State  House 
Park  where  he  was  received  by  State  Senators 
Webster  and  Bowers,  who  escorted  him  to  the  Rep- 
resentatives' Hall.  In  the  meantime  some  two 
hundred  Revolutionary  soldiers  under  the  marshal- 
ship  of  General  Benjamin  Pierce,  marched  to 
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Doric  Hall  or  the  rotunda  of  the  State  House 
where  they  were  introduced  to  the  distinguished 
guest.  This  was  the  most  interesting  event  of  the 
day.  In  the  afternoon  a  dinner  was  served  by 
John  P.  Gass,  landlord  of  the  Columbian  Hotel, 
in  the  State  House  Park,  to  some  eight  hundred 
people.  Seated  at  one  of  the  tables  were  the  soldiers 
of  the  Revolution.  Afterwards  the  general  re- 
viewed the  state  militia.  In  the  evening  he  held  a 
public  reception  in  the  State  House.  The  next 
day  he  left  town  for  Vermont  passing  through 
Hopkinton  village  and  towns  beyond. 

Daniel  Webster  was  also  entertained  quite  fre- 
quently at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Kent.  John  G. 
Whittier  was  a  guest,  when  he  visited  Concord 
in  company  with  George  Thompson,  the  English 
abolitionist,  in  the  year  1835,  the  latter  stopping 
at  the  home  of  George  Kent,  then  standing  on  the 
site  of  the  Old  Ladies'  Home.  Both  of  them  came 
pretty  near  being  mobbed,  and  were  forced  to  take 
French  leave  of  the  old  town.  There  is  no  record 
of  Mr.  Whittier  visiting  Concord  again.  Mr. 
Thompson  came  again  in  the  year  1884,  and  gave 
an  address  in  Eagle  Hall  and  met  with  a  far  differ- 
ent reception. 

The  first  wife  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  a 
step-daughter  of  William  A.  Kent  and  to  whom 
Mr.  Emerson  was  married  in  the  north  parlor  of 
this  house  on  September  30,  1820.  During  a  few 
months  previous,  Mr.  Emerson  supplied  the  pulpit 
of  the  Unitarian  Church,  but  did  not  accept  a 
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call  to  become  the  pastor.  In  after  years  Mr. 
Emerson  delivered  lectures  before  the  Penacook 
Lyceum. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  to  those  conversant  with 
Concord's  history,  that  the  home  of  Joseph  B. 
Walker,  situated  at  the  north  end  of  Main  Street, 
is  the  oldest  two-story  frame  house  in  the  direct 
line  between  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and  the  Canada  bor- 
der. It  was  built  in  1733-34,  a  few  years  after  the 
first  settlement  of  the  " plantation  of  Penacook," 
so  that  its  history  is  almost  coeval  with  that  of  the 
old  town.  Though  it  has  been  somewhat  modern- 
ized by  the  addition  of  a  two-story  ell,  in  place  of  a 
one-story,  yet  the  main  part  of  the  house  with  its 
gambrel  roof  gives  us  a  good  idea  of  one  type  of 
colonial  architecture. 

The  plantation  of  Penacook  was  incorporated  as 
a  town  by  the  name  of  Rumford,  in  1733,  by  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts.  This  name  is 
supposed  to  have  been  given  from  a  parish  in  Eng- 
land, where  some  of  the  settlers  originated.  In 
1744,  on  account  of  threatened  Indian  hostilities  in 
King  George's  War,  the  work  of  placing  the  settle- 
ment in  a  state  of  defence  was  begun,  and  twelve 
garrisons  or  forts  were  erected  in  various  parts  of 
the  town  to  which  the  inhabitants  could  repair 
when  the  noble  red  man  was  on  the  war  path  in 
pursuit  of  scalps,  and  making  a  nuisance  of  himself 
generally.  The  Walker  house  was  numbered  three, 
in  the  list  of  these  garrison  houses.  The  walls  of 
these  garrisons  were  constructed  of  hewn  logs,  laid 
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flat  upon  each  other  with  the  ends  of  the  logs  in- 
serted in  grooves,  cut  into  the  posts,  erected  at  the 
four  corners  of  the  walls.  These  walls  were  built 
as  high  as  the  eaves  of  the  garrison  house,  and  at 
one  or  more  of  the  corners  shelter  for  the  sentinels 
were  built,  while  in  the  area,  thus  enclosed,  small 
houses  were  erected  for  the  temporary  use  of  the 
families  while  they  remained  there.  In  the  case 
of  the  Timothy  Walker  garrison,  number  three, 
besides  the  family  of  Mr.  Walker,  there  were  also 
assigned  the  families  of  Captain  John  Chandler, 
Abraham  Bradley,  Samuel  Bradley,  John  Webster, 
Nathaniel  Rolfe,  Joseph  Pudney,  Isaac  Walker  and 
Obadiah  Foster. 

In  case  an  attack  on  the  settlement  was  feared 
from  the  Indians,  the  families  assigned  to  their 
respective  garrisons  left  their  homes  on  hearing  the 
alarm  gun.  Three  guns  from  garrison  number 
three  announced  the  approach  of  the  Indians,  and 
settlers  repaired  to  the  garrison  where  they  re- 
mained until  the  Indians  left  the  settlement.  The 
year  1746  was  the  worst  one  in  the  history  of  the 
town,  in  the  way  of  Indian  depredations.  Men, 
women  and  children  simply  struggled  for  existence. 
And  yet,  during  this  time  the  worship  of  God  on 
the  Sabbath  was  regularly  observed.  The  women 
and  children  went  to  the  log  meeting-house  guarded 
by  the  men  carrying  their  loaded  muskets.  Arriv- 
ing there  the  men  stacked  their  muskets  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  house  and  seated  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  pews,  with  powder  horn  and  bullet  pouch 
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slung  over  their  shoulders,  while  Parson  Walker 
officiated  in  the  pulpit,  with  his  gun  standing  beside 
him,  said  to  be  the  best  one  in  the  settlement. 
This  was  a  good  example  of  the  "  church  militant," 
the  creed  of  which  was  "trust  in  God  and  keep  your 
powder  dry." 

Rev.  Timothy  Walker  occupied  this  North  End 
historic  house  for  nearly  fifty  years.  He  became 
the  first  pastor  of  the  North  Church  in  1730  and 
continued  in  that  relation  till  his  decease  at  the  age 
of  seventy-eight  years,  on  September  1,  1782,  a 
period  of  fifty-two  years.  It  is  stated  that  during 
this  long  pastorate  he  conducted  religious  services 
on  every  Sunday,  except  one.  As  Amos  of  Old  Tes- 
tament times  was  a  farmer-prophet,  so  Mr.  Walker 
was  a  farmer-minister,  and  like  other  ministers  of 
his  day  and  generation  cultivated  the  soil  to  assist 
in  providing  for  his  family. 

X. 

In  two  addresses,  delivered  by  Joseph  B.  Walker 
before  the  New  Hampshire  Board  of  Agriculture, 
at  its  meetings  at  the  Weirs,  the  first  one  on 
August  15,  1894,  and  the  second  one  on  August  15, 
1895,  on  "The  Farm  of  the  First  Minister"  of  Con- 
cord, some  interesting  facts  are  given  in  relation 
to  it.  Its  area  originally  was  some  424  acres, 
divided  into  tillage,  pasture,  meadow  and  forest 
land.  In  the  183  years  of  its  history  it  has  had 
only  four  owners,  Rev.  Timothy  Walker,  Judge 
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Timothy  Walker,  Jr.,  Joseph  Walker  and  Joseph 
B.  Walker.  It  is  mainly  an  intervale  farm,  so  far 
as  the  tillage  land  is  concerned,  and  like  all  of  this 
kind  of  farms  has  been  subjected  to  freshets  in  the 
spring  time,  when  the  Merrimack  got  on  a  rampage 
and  became  a  second  Mississippi.  These  freshets 
were  caused  by  heavy  rains  on  melting  snows  upon 
its  water-shed  and  those  of  its  tributaries.  The 
biggest  freshet  within  the  remembrance  of  persons 
now  living,  occurred  on  April  17,  1895,  when  the 
river  rose  21.65  feet  above  low  water  mark,  followed 
on  March  2,  1896,  by  another  when  it  rose  21.53 
feet  above  low  water  mark.  1369459 

These  spring  freshets  were  not  regarded  as  an 
unmixed  evil.  While  they  temporarily  obstructed 
travel  on  the  highways,  washed  away  valuable 
soil  in  some  places,  and  in  others  buried  it  beneath 
sheets  of  barren  sand,  yet  at  the  same  time  they 
elevated  the  surfaces  of  low  grounds,  leaving  upon 
the  soil  deposits  of  silt,  of  more  or  less  value,  and 
thereby  materially  increasing  the  growth  and  value 
of  the  grass  crop.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
precipitation  of  rain  was  greater  150  years  ago  than 
it  is  now.  Then  the  primeval  forests  covered  a 
much  larger  area  of  the  state,  than  do  the  second- 
ary woods  of  today. 

Wlien  the  first  minister  ten  days  after  his  ordi- 
nation (November  18,  1730)  brought  his  bride  from 
her  father's  home  in  the  good  old  town  of  Woburn, 
Mass.,  to  the  wilderness  of  Penacook,  he  installed 
her  as  mistress  of  a  log  house  then  standing  on  a 
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bluff  sloping  to  the  shore  of  Horse  Shoe  Pond, 
where  he  lived  until  1734,  when  the  first  frame  house 
of  two  stories  on  the  line  between  Haverhill,  Mass., 
and  the  Canada  border  was  ready  to  be  occupied. 
This  was  practicable  from  the  fact  that  the  build- 
ing material  was  furnished  by  the  first  sawmill, 
which  was  built  on  Mill  Brook,  the  outlet  of  Turtle 
Pond  in  East  Concord,  in  1729.  In  this  house  for 
half  a  century  the  first  minister  dispensed  simple 
hospitality  to  his  numerous  visitors.  Here  General 
John  Stark  rehearsed  his  capture  by  the  Indians 
on  Baker's  River  in  1752,  and  his  military  expe- 
rience in  the  battles  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Bennington 
in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  Here  Robert  Rogers, 
the  celebrated  Ranger,  told  of  his  bold  exploits 
about  Lake  George  in  the  French  and  Indian  War; 
of  his  destruction  of  the  Indian  village  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  St.  Francis  and  St.  Lawrence  Rivers, 
and  of  the  annihilation  of  its  male  miscreants,  who 
had  time  and  again  brought  terror  and  death  to 
the  frontier  settlements  of  New  England  and  of 
which  the  town  of  Rumford  was  a  striking  example. 

Hither  also  came  Benjamin  Thompson,  now 
known  the  world  over  as  Count  Rumford,  and 
sought  successfully  the  hand  of  the  minister's  eld- 
est daughter.  Here  he  talked  over  with  his  son, 
and  his  three  sons-in-laws,  the  various  events 
of  the  Revolution,  in  which  all  of  them  had  ac- 
tively and  patriotically  participated.  Here  his 
brethren  of  the  cloth  always  found  a  hearty  welcome 
as  did  also  scores  and  hundreds  of  others  who 
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sought  from  time  to  time  his  hospitality.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  the  inventor 
of  the  electric  telegraph,  was  also  a  visitor,  as  in 
the  year  1818  he  married  Lucretia  Pickering  Walker, 
daughter  of  Charles  Walker  and  granddaughter 
of  the  first  minister,  the  marriage  taking  place  in 
the  home  of  her  father  on  the  corner  of  North  Main 
and  Franklin  Streets. 

In  1782,  when  the  great  and  General  Court  of 
New  Hampshire  met  for  the  first  time  in  Concord, 
the  sessions  were  held  in  a  hall  over  Judge  Walker's 
store  which  was  nearby  the  Walker  house.  The 
building  is  still  standing  on  the  west  side  of  North 
Main  Street,  the  last  but  one  on  that  side  of  the 
street,  and  has  been  converted  into  a  tenement 
dwelling  house.  At  that  time  the  north  parlor  of 
the  Walker  house  was  used  by  the  president  of  the 
state,  the  title  then  of  its  chief  executive,  who 
was  Meshech  Weare.  The  south  parlor  served  as 
a  committee-room  and  the  chamber  over  it  as  the 
office  of  the  state  treasurer. 

Mr.  Walker's  addresses  before  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Board  of  Agriculture  are  full  of  interesting 
information  written  in  his  lucid  style,  in  relation 
to  this  old  house  and  farm  of  the  first  minister  of 
Concord;  and  we  have  used  them  quite  freely  in 
this  historical  sketch.  He  gives  some  interesting 
facts  and  results  of  his  farming  operations  since 
the  year  1853  when  he  assumed  control  of  the  farm 
of  the  first  minister.  He  says  "he  knew  no  farm- 
ing, but  had  agricultural  blood  in  his  veins,  as  a 
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descendant  of  the  seventh  generation  in  a  direct 
line  of  farmers  back  to  their  first  Anglo-American 
ancestor,  an  English  yeoman  who  settled  at  Lynn, 
Mass.,  in  1630.  His  observations  on  plowing, 
drainage,  freshets  and  forests,  and  his  conclusions 
from  an  experience  of  forty  years  are  interesting 
and  instructive.  On  the  matter  of  plowing,  Mr. 
Walker  makes  the  following  observations:  "Next 
in  importance  to  fertilization,  in  field  culture,  is 
soil  pulverization.  There  is  no  better  place  to 
study  this  essential  work  than  between  the  handles 
of  a  good  plow,  swinging  free  in  the  furrow,  behind 
an  even,  steady-moving  team.  The  furrow  slice 
as  it  is  detached  from  its  bed  and  rolled  over  will 
suggest  to  an  intelligent  plowman  that  the  vast 
envelope  with  which  Omnipotence  has  mapped 
this  planet,  all  is  plant  food;  stored  for  the  farmer's 
sake  in  a  form  to  insure  its  preservation,  and  that 
he  has  but  to  separate  its  numberless  particles  and 
expose  them  to  the  action  of  heat  and  air,  water 
and  frost  to  secure  from  them  a  similar  sustenance 
for  the  plants  growing  upon  them." 

XI. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  colonial  residence, 
next  to  the  home  of  the  first  minister,  is,  the  one  that 
is  situated  in  Hall  Street  and  known  as  the  Rolfe 
and  Rumford  Asylum.  It  was  built  in  the  year 
1764,  or  thereabouts,  by  Colonel  Benjamin  Rolfe, 
who  in  his  day,  was  one  of  the  most  influential  and 
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well-to-do  citizens  of  Concord.  He  was  born  in 
Newbury,  Mass.,  in  1710,  and  graduated  from 
Harvard  University  in  1727.  He  came  here  soon 
after  the  settlement  of  the  town,  and  from  1731  to 
1770,  a  period  of  thirty-nine  years,  was  clerk  of  the 
proprietary.  He  was  a  colonel  in  the  provincial 
militia  and  a  representative  in  the  General  Court. 
About  the  year  1770  he  married  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  first  minister.  They  had  lived  together 
but  a  few  years  when  he  died,  leaving  to  his  widow 
and  his  only  son,  Paul  Rolfe,  the  largest  landed 
estate  in  town. 

A  year  or  two  previous  to  the  death  of  Colonel 
Rolfe  there  came  from  Woburn,  Mass.,  a  young 
man  by  the  name  of  Benjamin  Thompson  to  teach 
the  town  school.  After  the  death  of  Colonel  Rolfe 
he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  widow  which 
culminated  in  their  marriage.  Thereupon  Mr. 
Thompson  took  up  his  abode  in  the  home  of  his 
wife  and  became  the  manager  of  her  estate.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  the  rumblings  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  were  heard  and  Mr.  Thompson 
was  suspected  of  being  loyal  to  the  mother  country. 
A  personal  dislike  by  the  advocates  of  the  American 
cause  made  him  very  unpopular.  His  appoint- 
ment by  Governor  Wentworth  to  a  military  posi- 
tion over  older  and  more  experienced  officers,  only 
increased  this  unfriendliness  and  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  October,  1774,  he  took  a  sudden  leave  of 
his  home  and  family  and  after  remaining  a  few 
months  near  his  former  home  in  Woburn  he  sailed 
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for'  England,  leaving  behind  his  wife  and  infant 
daughter,  Sarah,  subsequently  known  as  the  Count- 
ess of  Rumford. 

In  1784  he  was  knighted  in  England  as  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Thompson  on  account  of  his  public  services 
and  his  scientific  attainments.  Having  entered 
the  service  of  Charles  Theodore,  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  he  was  made  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  in  1791,  after  which  he  was  known  as  Count 
Rumford,  then  the  name  of  Concord  where  he  lived 
in  his  early  manhood.  His  daughter,  Countess  of 
Rumford,  resided  for  some  years  with  her  father, 
afterward  returning  to  Concord  in  July,  1844,  and 
died  on  December  2,  1852,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight  years  in  the  chamber  where  she  was  born,  it 
is  said.  By  her  last  will  and  testament  she  founded 
the  Rolfe  and  Rumford  Asylum  for  orphan  girls, 
which  bears  the  surname  of  her  brother,  Paul 
Rolfe,  and  her  own,  upon  an  endowment  consisting 
of  all  her  real  estate  and  the  sum  of  $15,000.  This 
fund  being  deemed  inadequate  by  the  trustees  was 
allowed  to  accumulate  until  January  15,  1880, 
when  the  institution  was  opened  for  the  reception 
of  beneficiaries.  The  endowment  was  further  in- 
creased in  1893  by  the  generous  legacy  of  Mrs. 
Abigail  B.  Walker  of  $40,000  and  who  also  left  a 
legacy  for  the  support  of  the  Walker  course  of 
lectures. 

As  has  been  well  remarked  "the  Rolfe  and  Rum- 
ford Asylum  has  been  one  of  the  best  philan- 
thropic institutions  in  Concord.   Its  graduates  may 
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be  found  in  different  places,  pursuing  various  useful 
avocations.  Some  of  them  have  married  and  are 
discharging  the  duties  of  domestic  life;  some  are 
engaged  in  household  service  and  all  have  made 
creditable  records  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  excellent  training  they  have  received  in 
this  institution." 

Although  this  brief  sketch  of  Count  Rumford,  to 
the  older  residents  of  Concord,  may  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  twice-told  tale,  yet  to  the  younger  generations 
it  may  be  of  interest.  In  many  respects  he  was 
famous  for  his  scientific  attainments  and  in  his 
labor  of  philanthropy  during  the  sixty-one  years 
in  Munich,  attests  to  the  regard  in  which  he  was 
held  in  the  country  where  he  resided.  His  early  life 
was  clouded  by  the  unfounded  suspicion  and  jeal- 
ousy that  was  manifested  toward  him  in  Concord 
and  elsewhere  and  his  last  years  were  made  miserable 
by  an  unfortunate  second  marriage.  Any  one  can 
get  a  good  record  of  his  life  in  reading  the  memoirs 
of  him  written  by  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis  of  Boston. 

XII. 

Next  probably  in  point  of  age  to  the  Walker 
home,  as  the  oldest  house  in  Concord,  is  a  building 
standing  in  Montgomery  Street  near  its  junction 
with  North  Main  Street.  It  is  on  the  west  side  of 
Doctor  Wilkins'  house  on  the  corner  of  this  street 
and  was  probably  moved  from  the  corner  to  its 
present  site.    Its  historical  interest  is  due  to  the 
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fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  garrison  houses  remaining 
of  those  that  were  used  for  the  defence  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  from  Indian  attack  in  the  trouble- 
some years  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars. 

Mr.  Hadley  says  in  the  History  of  Concord  "there 
was  also  a  garrison  around  the  house  of  Edward 
Abbott  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Montgomery 
and  Main  Streets ;  another  was  built  around  James 
Osgood's  tavern, — the  first  tavern  in  the  settlement- 
on  the  east  side  of  Main  Street,  at  the  southeast 
corner,  at  the  junction  of  Depot  Street  with 
Main  Street;  and  still  another  one  was  built  around 
the  house  of  George  Abbott,  on  the  north  side  of 
Fayette  Street,  not  far  from  its  junction  with 
Main  Street.  These  three  garrisons,  it  seems,  were 
in  a  class  by  themselves. 

"The  committee  of  the  militia,  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Wentworth  for  setting  the  garrisons  in  the 
frontier  towns  and  plantations  did  not  appoint 
these  three  as  standing  garrisons,  but  the  occupants, 
inasmuch  as  they  had  made  no  provision  for  house 
room  and  conveniences  in  the  respective  garrisons 
where  they  had  been  placed,  and  the  season  of  the 
year  so  much  demanded  their  labor  for  their  neces- 
sary support  that  it  was  difficult  to  move  imme- 
diately, and  so  were  allowed  to  remain  where  they 
were,  until  further  orders.  And  they  were  requested 
to  attend  to  the  duty  of  watching  and  warding  as 
if  these  houses  had  been  deemed  standing  garrisons. 

The  Edward  Abbott  house,  on  Montgomery 
Street,  is  the  only  one  of  these  three  garrison 
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houses  that  remains.  The  James  Osgood  tavern 
was  torn  down,  or  else  burned  down  a  few  years 
ago,  and  the  Statesman  building,  now  owned  by 
the  First  National  Bank  was  erected  on  its  site. 
The  George  Abbott  house  on  Fayette  Street  was 
torn  down  to  give  place  to  a  double  house,  owned 
by  Mrs.  J.  S.  Lund.  This  house  was  of  "the  box 
trap"  style  of  architecture  described  by  Mr. 
Walker  in  his  interesting  article  on  "Physical 
Development"  in  the  History  of  Concord,  the 
house  being  two  stories  in  front  and  one  story  in 
the  rear.  There  are  two  houses  of  this  style  of 
architecture  in  Hopkinton,  on  the  main  road  to 
Concord. 

The  writer  lately  visited  this  old  Abbott  house 
on  Montgomery  Street.  It  was  probably  built  by 
Edward  Abbott,  about  the  year  1730,  as  he  was  a 
carpenter,  as  well  as  a  prominent  man  in  the  town, 
being  a  selectman  for  a  time.  In  the  year  1742  he 
was  one  of  a  committee  of  three  "to  build  a  school 
house,  as  in  their  judgment  they  think  best,  said 
house  to  be  built  between  Widow  Barker's  barn  and 
the  brook  by  the  clay  pits."  The  clay  pits  were  in 
the  locality  long  and  familiarly  known  to  the 
older  inhabitants  as  "Smoky  Hollow,"  and  so 
named  probably  from  the  brick-kilns  where  bricks 
were  burned.  But  "Widow  Barker's  barn,"  alas! 
its  fame,  even  as  a  "landmark"  as  Mr.  Ordway  says 
in  his  article  in  the  History  of  Concord  on  ' 'Schools, 
Public  and  Private,"  must  have  been  transitory. 
It  is  thought  to  have  stood  on  land  within  what 
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is  now  the  State  House  yard,  and  the  school  house 
was  probably  built  on  the  site  of  White's  Opera 
House.  Mr.  Isaac  Shute,  born  in  1775,  said  in  his 
eighty-fifth  year,  "I  remember  distinctly  when  there 
was  but  one  school  house  in  the  village  and  that 
was  near  what  is  now  the  State  House  yard." 

The  Edward  Abbott  garrison  is  now  used  as  a 
stable,  and  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  The 
sills  and  timbers  are  about  a  foot  square  and  the 
posts  are  of  white  oak.  These  were  hewn  with  the 
broad  axe.  This  is  the  only  garrison  house 
remaining  to  remind  us  of  the  troublesome  times 
with  the  noble  red  man  in  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars. 

XIII. 

Stepping  just  within  the  portals  of  Doric  Hall, 
in  the  State  House,  the  other  day  the  thought 
occurred  to  the  writer  that,  in  some  respects  it  is 
the  most  historic  place  in  the  state.  Its  historic 
character  is  mainly  seen  in  the  multitudes  of 
people  eminent  and  otherwise,  that  have  at  one 
time  or  another  trod  its  floor  during  the  ninety-two 
years  since  it  was  first  opened  to  the  public.  All 
of  the  governors,  councillors,  senators,  representa- 
tives and  state  officers  since  that  time  have  had 
occasion  to  pass  through  this  hall.  All  of  the  pres- 
idents and  other  distinguished  public  men  who 
have  visited  Concord  have  held  receptions  there, 
among  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  was  Gen- 
eral Lafayette.    Thousands  of  the  citizens  of  this 
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state  and  of  other  states,  and  an  innumerable  com- 
pany of  women  and  children  have  visited  there 
and  since  the  days  of  the  Civil  War,  have  gazed  on 
the  regimental  flags,  torn  with  shot  and  shells,  that 
are  preserved  in  the  glass  cases  on  its  walls — mute 
reminders  of  the  truth  of  General  Sherman's 
famous  saying  that,  "War  is  hell." 

Doric  Hall,  we  understand,  took  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  old  State  House  before  it  was 
remodeled  and  enlarged  back  in  the  sixties,  there 
were  two  main  center  entrances,  in  the  front  and 
in  the  rear,  that  had  on  their  sides  columns  of  the 
Doric  style  of  architecture  surmounted  by  an 
architrave.  Authorities  on  architecture  say  that 
this  style  is  distinguished  for  simplicity  and  strength. 
Milton  refers  to  this  style  of  architecture  when  he 
says : 

Doric  pillars  overlaid 
With  golden  architrave. 

When  the  State  House  was  remodeled  forty-five 
years  ago,  the  center  entrance  in  the  rear  was  taken 
away,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  the  removal  of  the 
Doric  columns  and  architrave  that  adorned  this 
entrance,  and  it  seems  as  though  these  might  have 
been  retained  at  the  front  entrance.  The  old  State 
House  presented  the  same  appearance  on  State 
Street  that  it  did  on  Main  Street,  but  in  the  first 
remodeling  this  feature  of  the  structure  was  entirely 
changed,  and  so  we  might  say,  by  way  of  compari- 
son, that  while  the  building  had  a  Queen  Ann  front, 
it  had  a  Mary  Ann  back.  In  the  present  remodeling 
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and  enlargement  the  style  of  architecture  in  the  rear 
is  in  some  respects  superior  to  the  front,  especially 
in  the  two  entrances  on  State  Street. 

Through  all  these  changes  Doric  Hall,  or  as  it  is 
sometimes  wrongly  termed  the  "rotunda,"  and  the 
old  eagle  remain  as  they  were  in  days  of  yore,  and 
long  may  they  so  remain. 

XIV. 

Concord  during  the  war  of  1812  was  a  prominen  t 
recruiting  station  and  rendezvous  for  soldiers. 
Three  barracks  for  their  accommodation  were  used, 
one  in  the  Philip  Carrigan  house  at  the  North  End 
known  in  those  days  as  "Carrigan's  folly"  now  the 
home  of  Mrs.  W.  G  Carter;  one  at  the  South  End 
at  the  Willey  house,  then  standing  on  West  Street; 
and  one  near  the  old  brick  school  house  that  stood 
on  the  corner  of  North  State  Street  and  Church 
Street.  About  five  hundred  soldiers  were  quartered 
in  these  barracks  at  a  time  during  the  years  1812  and 
1813  Troops  were  coming  and  going  and  the  usual 
quiet  of  the  old  town  was  invaded  and  would  have 
been  more  so,  but  for  the  restraining  influence  of  the 
regimental  officers  who  were  determined  that  all 
under  their  command  should  be  kept  under  as 
strict  discipline  as  was  possible. 

Concord  had  a  riot  during  the  first  year  (1861)  of 
the  Civil  War  when  the  Democratic  Standard  office 
was  sacked  by  some  returned  soldiers  of  the  First 
Regiment  of  Volunteers,  and  its  contents  used  for 
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a  bonfire  on  North  Main  Street;  and  during  the 
War  of  1812  the  old  town  came  pretty  near  having 
one  at  the  time  of  the  annual  town  meeting  in 
March,  1813,  when  some  of  the  soldiers  attempted 
to  vote,  contrary  to  the  decision  of  the  moderator, 
Hon.  William  A.  Kent.  The  moderator  was  willing 
to  receive  the  votes  of  those  soldiers  who  were 
inhabitants  of  the  town  at  the  time  of  their  enlist- 
ment, but  ruled  that  the  votes  of  all  other  soldiers 
should  be  excluded.  During  the  excitement  caused 
by  the  attempt  of  the  soldiers  to  vote,  Mr.  Kent 
was  collared  by  one  of  them,  McCoy  by  name. 
This  insult  to  a  town  officer  and  an  honored  citizen 
was  deeply  deplored  and  a  vote  was  passed  de- 
nouncing it,  and  commending  Mr.  Kent  "for  his 
temperate,  resolute  and  judicious  conduct''  on  that 
occasion. 

In  1814  Portsmouth  was  seriously  threatened  by 
the  British  cruisers,  hovering  along  the  coast,  and 
detachments  of  the  militia  were  sent  from  Concord 
to  Portsmouth  for  the  defence  of  the  town.  These 
were  organized  into  five  regiments  of  infantry  and 
two  battalions  of  artillery.  In  the  First  Regiment 
was  a  company  commanded  by  Captain  Nathaniel 
Bradley  of  Concord  in  which  were  ten  soldiers  from 
this  town;  in  the  second  regiment  was  a  company 
commanded  by  Captain  Edward  Fuller,  containing 
sixteen  soldiers  from  this  town.  The  number  of 
officers  and  privates  from  Concord  was  thirty-one 
and  served  till  Portsmouth  was  out  of  danger  from 
an  attack  from  the  foe.   In  the  meantime  a  com- 
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pany  of  citizens  who  were  exempt  from  militia  serv- 
ice was  formed  to  be  in  readiness  as  minute  men 
to  act  for  the  defence  of  the  state  in  case  it  was 
invaded.  This  company  numbered  something  over 
a  hundred  men  and  comprised  some  of  the  most 
respectable  citizens  of  the  town.  Stephen  Ambrose 
was  chosen  captain,  with  a  full  list  of  subordinate 
officers. 

In  October,  1814,  the  campaign  was  substantially 
over  in  the  North,  but  in  the  South  it  continued  till 
the  early  winter  when  the  battle  of  New  Orleans 
was  fought  on  January  8,  1815,  with  a  disastrous 
result  to  the  British  forces,  while  the  news  of  a 
treaty  of  peace  negotiated  at  Ghent,  December  24, 
1814,  was  crossing  the  Atlantic.  The  War  of  1812 
met  with  a  good  deal  of  opposition  in  New  England, 
especially  in  the  seaport  towns  because  of  its  effect 
on  commerce.  Political  parties  at  that  time  were 
known  as  Federalists  and  Republicans;  the  former 
party  opposed  the  war  and  the  latter  party  sup- 
ported it.  New  Hampshire  having  only  one  sea- 
port town  was  probably  not  so  hostile  to  the  war 
as  some  of  the  other  New  England  States. 

Prior  to  the  War  of  1812,  England's  vaunt  had 
been  that  she  was  "mistress  of  the  sea/'  but  before 
the  war  was  over  she  found  out  that  the  United 
States  was  a  sharp  competitor  for  the  honor.  One 
of  the  main  reasons  why  our  country  went  to  war 
was  the  inhuman  manner  in  which  American  seamen 
were  impressed  into  England's  naval  service. 

After  the  war  was  over,  or  in  the  year  1817, 
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Nathaniel  Hazeltine  Carter,  a  native  of  the  section 
of  Concord  known  as  the  "Iron  Works"  district, 
published  a  volume  of  poems,  twenty-three  in  num- 
ber, relating  mainly  to  matters  connected  with  the 
War  of  1812.  The  title  of  the  volume  is  "The 
Cruise  of  Liberty  with  Other  Poems  on  Subjects 
Connected  with  the  Late  War."  From  this  volume, 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  State  Library,  formerly 
owned  by  Hon.  William  Plumer  a  present  to  him 
from  the  author,  we  will  transcribe  one  of  the 
poems.  It  shows  that  Mr.  Carter  was  a  poet  of 
no  mean  repute,  and  is  worthy  of  a  place  alongside 
of  a  poem  that  he  wrote  entitled  "To  My  Native 
Stream,"  in  which  he  sings  the  praises  of  Turkey 
River,  near  whose  banks  he  was  born  on  what  is 
now  known  as  the  "Moreland  Farm"  on  Septem- 
ber 17,  1787. 

NAVAL  ODE. 

(By  Nathaniel  Hazeltine  Carter.) 
When  the  Gaul,  like  the  ill-fated  soldier  of  Rome, 

In  the  sands  of  the  Nile  found  a  shroud  and  a  pillow, 
As  the  fierce  fight  drown'd  the  flash  of  the  foam, 
And  the  hero  of  England  rode  lord  of  the  billow. 
The  battle's  deep  roar 
From  Africa's  shore 

To  all  nations  this  paeon  of  victory  bore, 
"For  ages  Britannia  by  Neptune's  decree, 
In  triumph  shall  ride  the  proud  Queen  of  the  sea." 

When  the  victor  of  Nile  and  Baltic  again 
The  fleets  of  Iberia  and  Gallia  defeated, 

Eternally  seal'd  seemed  the  fate  of  the  main, 

And  the  glory  of  Nelson  and  England  completed. 
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From  Trafalgar's  smoke, 
An  oracle  spoke, 

Like  the  voice  of  a  God  from  Dodorian  oak, 
"For  ever  Britannia  by  Neptune's  decree, 
In  triumph  shall  ride  proud  Queen  of  the  sea." 

At  length  the  proud  Genius  of  Liberty  rose, 

And  called  on  her  vot'ries,  immortal  in  story — 
"Ye  brave,  meet  again  your  implacable  foes, 
On  sea  as  on  land  fight  for  freedom  and  glory. 
My  spirit  shall  guide 
Your  march  on  the  tide, 

Till  your  valor  shall  humble  Britannia's  pride; 
And  this  be  your  motto :  'By  Columbia's  decree, 
The  waves  of  the  ocean  shall  ever  be  free.'  " 

Hs      *      *     *  # 

Thus  Liberty  spoke;  and  aroused  by  her  word, 

To  the  deck  leap  our  chieftains  with  ardent  devotion — 
Their  bosoms  beat  high,  while  their  armor  they  gird, 
And  pant  for  the  perilous  strife  of  the  ocean. 
In  battle  they  meet, 
And  soon,  at  their  feet — 
Sinks  humbled  the  banner  of  Albion's  fleet ; 
And  this  was  their  motto:  "By  Columbia's  decree, 
The  waves  of  the  ocean  shall  ever  be  free." 

Then  fill  high  the  goblet  to  Ludlow  and  Jones, 

And  Biddle  and  Bainbridge,  and  Hull  and  Decatur, 
Whose  cannon  taught  nations,  that  Freedom  disowns 
Ev'ry  lord  of  the  sea,  but  the  great  Lord  of  Nature 
In  Liberty's  shrine 
Their  trophies  divine 

Devoted  shall  hang  and  resplendently  shine; 
Then  this  be  our  motto:  "By  Columbia's  decree 
The  waves  of  the  ocean  shall  ever  be  free." 
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XV. 

The  four  principal  public  houses  in  the  central 
section  of  Main  Street  years  ago,  were  the  Colum- 
bian Hotel,  Phenix  Hotel,  the  Eagle  Coffee  House 
and  the  old  American  House.  They  were  at  one 
time  or  another  all  destroyed  by  fire;  the  Colum- 
bian and  the  American  were  never  rebuilt  and  the 
Phenix  and  the  Eagle  were  replaced  by  more  mod- 
ern and  pretentious  structures.  The  name  of  the 
Eagle  Coffee  House,  probably  of  English  origin,  was 
changed  to  that  of  Eagle  Hotel.  As  it  was  built  a 
few  years  after  the  State  House  it  was  probably 
named  after  the  old  eagle  that  surmounts  the  dome. 

The  building  known  for  years  as  the  Columbian 
Hotel  had  its  first  location  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  State  House  Park.  It  was  a  bakery  owned 
and  operated  by  Major  Peter  Robertston,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  " Amherst  Colony,"  those  composing  it 
coming  from  that  town  in  the  early  years  of  the 
last  century.  When  the  capitol  was  erected,  this 
building  was  removed  to  what  is  now  the  site  of  the 
Columbian  Block  and  fitted  up  and  enlarged  for  a 
public  house  with  Major  Robertston  and  Artemus 
Evans  as  the  proprietors.  About  the  year  1823 
John  P.  Gass  became  the  landlord.  Mr.  Gass  was 
rather  an  eccentric  man  and  withal  something  of 
a  wag.  It  is  said  that  he  preferred  attending  a  cer- 
tain church  in  town  for  the  reason  that  he  felt  he 
could  go  to  sleep  safe  in  the  confidence  that  the 
minister  would  not  meddle  with  either  politics  or 
religion.     In  an  advertisement  published  in  the 
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Concord  newspapers  when  he  took  possession  of 
the  hotel  he  used  the  following  language  in  de- 
scribing its  merits:  "Gentlemen  who  may  attend 
the  January  Court  are  respectfully  invited  to  make 
a  trial  of  the  Columbian  Hotel,  and  it  shall  not 
be  the  landlord's  fault  if  lawyers  do  not  argue, 
witnesses  testify,  and  jurors  unanimously  give  their 
verdict  in  its  favor."  The  names  of  the  landlords 
who  succeeded  Mr.  Gass  were  as  follows:  1827- 
30;  Paul  R.  George;  1830;  John  P.  Gass  (a  second 
time),  1831-32;  Hoyt  and  Pinkham,  1833;  N.  S. 
Chandler,  1833-34;  Michael  Tubbs,  1835-43; 
Orrin  Foster,  1843-47;  Thomas  Stuart,  1848-52; 
Charles  H.  Norton,  1853-55;  Thomas  Stuart  (a 
second  time),  1856;  Enoch  Watson,  1857-62; 
Langdon  Littlehale,  1863-66;  George  C.  Fuller, 
1867-68.  The  Columbian  was  a  favorite  resort 
for  horsemen;  it  had  stable  room,  and  stages  for 
Portsmouth,  Haverhill,  Charlestown  and  Boston 
started  on  their  trips  from  its  door.  In  the  palmy 
days  of  the  old-time  state  militia  it  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Columbian  artillery,  a  company  of 
no  mean  repute  and  composed  largely  of  printers. 
The  Columbian  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  on 
February  18,  1869.  On  June  22,  1825,  Landlord 
Gass  served  a  big  dinner  in  honor  of  General  Lafay- 
ette, on  his  visit  to  Concord,  to  some  600  guests, 
among  whom  were  200  Revolutionary  veterans  who 
were  marshaled  by  General  Benjamin  Pierce  who 
afterwards  was  governor  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  first  Phenix  Hotel  was  built  by  Abel  Hutch- 
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ins  on  the  site  of  his  house  that  was  burned.  It 
was  opened  to  the  public  on  January  4,  1819,  about 
the  time  the  State  House  was  erected  and  probably 
the  main  reason  for  its  erection  was  to  furnish  more 
accommodations  to  the  members  of  the  General 
Court  and  others  who  came  to  town  during  its 
sessions.  It  was  a  two-story  wooden  structure  with 
a  broad  veranda  on  the  front  and  south  ends  and 
three  main  entrances,  two  on  the  front  and  one  on 
the  south  end.  It  became  the  favorite  headquarters 
of  the  members  of  the  Whig  party.  A  long  line  of 
the  names  of  men  prominent  in  public  life  could  be 
found  on  its  registers.  Among  them  the  names  of 
Daniel  Webster,  General  Winfield  Scott,  Horace 
Greeley,  Anson  Burlingame,  minister  to  China,  and 
also  such  noted  singers  as  Adelina  Patti,  Teresa 
Parodi,  and  the  famous  tragedian,  Edwin  Booth. 
After  the  Phenix  was  rebuilt,  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  a  guest  when  he  visited  Concord  in  the  spring 
of  1860;  also  Admiral  David  G.  Farragut,  a  few 
years  later. 

Abel  Hut  chins  was  the  first  landlord,  1819-23. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  following  bonifaces: 
Ephraim  Hutchins,  1832-42;  William  Dole,  1843- 
44;  A.  C.  Pierce,  1845-51;  Pierce  and  Dumas, 
1851-53;  S.  H.  Dumas  &  Co.,  1853-56.  The  Phe- 
nix was  burned  on  December  28,  1856,  and  reopened 
the  next  year  and  the  following  landlords  were  in 
charge:  Hutchins  and  Clark,  Corning  and  Clark, 
Corning  and  Dumas,  1857-62;  Dumas  and  Thomp- 
son, 1863-66;  Langdon  Littlehale,  1867-68;  J.  L. 
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Seavey,  1869-71;  J.  R.  Crocker,  1871-75;  W.  S. 
Baker,  1867-80;  James  R.  Hill,  1881-85;  Oliver  J. 
Pelren,  manager,  1885-1912.  Since  1890  the  Phenix 
has  been  maintained  in  connection  with  the  Eagle 
Hotel. 

XVI. 

The  name  "Coffee  House"  was  first  given  to 
public  houses  in  England.  One  was  kept  by  a 
landlord  by  the  name  of  Jacob,  a  Jew,  in  London 
in  1650,  and  public  houses  by  that  name  were 
quite  popular  in  this  country.  The  Eagle  Coffee 
House  in  Concord,  was  built  by  William  Richard- 
son in  1827,  probably  for  the  same  reason  as  that  of 
the  Phenix  Hotel,  to  furnish  more  accommodations 
for  the  members  of  the  Legislature.  This  was  be- 
fore the  era  of  railroads  in  New  Hampshire,  when  it 
was  the  general  custom  of  the  legislators  to  stop  in 
town  till  the  session  closed.  The  name  "Eagle" 
was  probably  given  in  honor  of  the  old  bird  that 
is  perched  over  the  dome  of  the  State  House.  A 
picture  of  this  inn  on  page  861  of  the  History  of 
Concord  shows  that  it  resembled  other  public 
houses  of  its  day.  It  was  three  stories  in  height 
with  front  piazzas  on  the  first  and  second  stories, 
with  two  entrances  on  Main  Street,  and  over  the 
south  entrance  was  perched  a  golden  eagle  with 
outspread  wings.  In  the  rear  of  the  house  was  a  hall 
named  Grecian  Hall,  the  scene  of  many  a  dance  and 
other  festivities.  Two  notable  events  occurred 
there,  the  ball  in  honor  of  Andrew  Jackson  in 
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1828,  and  the  banquet  to  Colonel  Richard  M. 
Thompson  of  Kentucky,  the  reputed  slayer  of 
Tecumseh,  the  famous  Indian  chief.  On  the  regis- 
ters of  this  inn  could  be  found  many  names  of 
notable  men,  besides  that  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

The  landlords  of  the  Eagle  Coffee  House  were  as 
follows:  William  Richardson,  1828-29;  John  P. 
Gass,  1829-34;  Zebina  Lincoln,  1834-35;  Hiram 
Locke,  1835;  William  Walker,  1836-49;  John  Gib- 
son, 1849-51.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  big  fire, 
August  25,  1851,  and  rebuilt  in  1852,  under  the 
name  of  the  Eagle  Hotel,  and  in  turn  was  named 
the  Pelican  Hotel  by  Winston  Churchill.  In  the 
years  1831-32  John  P.  Gass  was  the  manager  of 
the  Columbian  Hotel  and  the  Eagle  Coffee  House. 
It  was  in  the  latter  year  that  President  Andrew 
Jackson  visited  Concord,  and  made  his  headquar- 
ters at  the  Eagle.  As  the  furniture  in  the  best  guest 
chamber  in  the  opinion  of  the  landlord,  was  not 
quite  up  to  the  mark  he  procured  the  loan  of  a 
mahogany  bedstead  of  Mrs.  John  Easterbrook, 
who  resided  in  a  house  on  North  Main  Street,  after- 
wards the  residence  of  Governor  Onslow  Stearns. 

There  were  no  frills  about  Andrew  Jackson,  and 
although  it  is  probable  that  the  menu  at  the  Eagle 
Coffee  House  was  a  tempting  one,  he  satisfied  his 
appetite  at  supper  with  a  bowl  of  brown  bread  and 
milk.  On  his  way  to  Concord  he  made  a  short  stop 
at  the  Ayer  House  in  Hooksett,  where  his  reception 
was  highly  unconventional.  He  went  into  the 
kitchen  where  the  cook  was  frying  doughnuts  and 
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asked  the  privilege  of  sampling  them.  She  gave 
him  a  couple,  and  also  a  piece  of  cheese.  With  a 
doughnut  in  one  hand  and  a  hunk  of  cheese  in  the 
other  Old  Hickory  stepped  outside  the  house  and 
took  a  view  of  Hooksett  Falls,  thus  satisfying  the 
wants  of  the  inner  man,  and  at  the  same  time  grati- 
fying his  love  of  natural  scenery. 

The  landlords  of  the  Eagle  Hotel  have  been 
as  follows:  John  Gibson,  1852-56;  Norton  and 
Dumas,  1857-58;  Dumas  and  Sawyer,  1859-61; 
John  Lindsay,  1861-66;  H.  0.  Cram,  1867;  T. 
A.  Ambrose,  1868-71;  Nathaniel  White,  1871- 
73;  John  A.  White,  1873-89.  In  1890  the  Eagle 
was  enlarged  and  reconstructed,  and  the  Phenix 
has  been  operated  in  connection  with  it  by  the 
Eagle  and  Phenix  Hotel  Company,  Oliver  J.  Pel- 
ren,  manager. 

The  hotel  which  first  had  the  name  of  the  Amer- 
ican House  in  Concord  was  a  spacious  and  pictur- 
esque structure,  bearing  family  likeness  to  many 
New  England  taverns  of  its  time.  A  good  repre- 
sentation of  it  is  given  on  page  862,  in  the  new  His- 
tory of  Concord.  It  was  three  stories  in  height 
with  white  paint  and  green  blinds,  two-story  pi- 
azzas on  both  fronts,  standing  at  the  north  cor- 
ner of  North  Main  and  Park  Streets,  now  the  site 
of  White's  Opera  House.  It  had  two  entrances  on 
Main  Street,  and  one  on  Park  Street,  with  dormer 
windows  in  the  roofs.  It  is  probable  that  no  struc- 
ture either  public  or  private  in  Concord  was  built 
in  greater  haste  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  assembling 
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of  the  Legislature  in  June  of  1834.  Six  weeks  of 
April  and  May  weather  sufficed  for  its  construction. 
It  had  an  admirable  situation,  the  best  on  Main 
Street ;  the  dining-room  and  gentleman's  parlor  had 
outlook  toward  the  State  House  Park.  More  than 
thirty  years  this  hotel  was  a  grateful  abiding  place 
to  many  travelers.  As  the  Phenix  Hotel  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  Whigs  of  the  Granite  State, 
so  the  American  House  became  the  favorite  hotel 
of  the  "unterrified  democracy"  of  state  and  nation. 
And  it  was  peculiarly  appropriate  that  the  New 
Hampshire  Patriot,  the  leading  Democratic  journal 
of  the  state,  should  have  made  the  site  its  home, 
and  from  which  should  issue  forth  sound  Demo- 
cratic doctrine. 

Its  roof  sheltered  many  distinguished  Democrats. 
The  most  prominent  among  them  was  President 
James  K.  Polk,  who  visited  Concord  on  July  1,  1847. 
He  was  accompanied  by  James  Buchanan,  secretary 
of  state;  Nathan  Clifford,  attorney-general;  Ed- 
mund Burke,  commissioner  of  patents;  Commo- 
dore Charles  Stewart,  ex-Governors  Morton  of 
Louisiana,  Toucey  of  Connecticut,  Fairfield  and 
Anderson  of  Maine,  Woodbury,  Hill,  and  Hubbard 
of  New  Hampshire;  Nathaniel  Greene,  postmaster 
of  Boston  and  United  States  Marshal  Isaac  0. 
Barnes  of  Massachusetts. 

The  president  and  his  party  arrived  in  the  fore- 
noon of  July  1,  at  the  junction  of  South  Main  and 
Water  Streets,  where  the  procession  escorted  by 
the  Concord  Light  Infantry  and  the  Stark  Guards 
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of  Manchester,  under  the  command  of  General 
Charles  H.  Peaslee  was  formed,  which  moved  up 
Main  Street,  the  guests  being  driven  in  carriages  to 
the  Old  North  Church,  then  down  State  and  School 
Streets  to  the  American  House.  The  streets  were 
alive  with  sightseers,  and  from  windows  and  other 
points  of  vantage  the  ladies  greeted  the  president 
with  waving  handkerchiefs.  An  arch  of  evergreen 
and  flowers  had  been  erected  at  the  south  end  of 
Main  Street  under  which  the  procession  passed. 

In  the  afternoon  the  president  visited  the  Legis- 
lature, which  met  in  those  years  in  June.  The 
Mexican  War  was  then  raging,  and  partisan  feel- 
ing was  intense,  but  the  speech  of  President  Polk 
was  patriotic  and  conciliatory  which  won  the  good 
opinion  of  friends  and  opponents.  In  the  evening 
the  president  held  a  reception  in  Doric  Hall  in  the 
State  House,  and  at  8  o'clock  he  and  his  distin- 
guished party  departed  in  a  special  train  for  Lowell. 

John  P.  Gass  was  the  first  landlord  of  the  Amer- 
ican House,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  John 
Gass,  and  for  about  twenty-five  years  it  was  con- 
ducted by  them.  When  the  former  was  in 
charge  of  the  Eagle  Coffee  House  he  declared  that 
"the  living  was  so  good  that  I  have  already  got  the 
gout,  and  as  for  the  bar,  that  is  well  enough.'' 
Later  he  applied  to  himself  the  words  of  Fallstaff: 
"A  good  portly  man  i'  faith,  and  a  corpulent,  of  a 
cheerful  look,  a  pleasing  eye,  and  a  most  noble 
carriage,"  closing  with  a  pun,  a  bit  of  unconscious 
prophecy,  to  wit: 
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' 'Almost  every  one  at  all  conversant  with  modern 
discoveries  in  chemistry  is  aware  of  the  many  pur- 
poses to  which  gas  has  been  applied,  but  the  indi- 
vidual who  now  addresses  the  public  is  not  in- 
formed that  any  one  save  himself,  has  hitherto 
availed  of  this  important  agent  in  carrying  to 
perfectness  the  art  of  cookery." 

It  is  told  of  this  typical  boniface  that  while  land- 
lord of  the  American  House  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  from  Way  back  was  being  shown  by  him 
to  his  chamber  in  the  upper  story,  and  expressed 
to  Mr.  Gass  his  fear  that  in  case  of  fire,  he  might 
not  be  able  to  find  his  way  out  of  the  house.  Mr. 
Gass  quieted  his  fears  by  assuring  him  that  "there 
was  not  the  least  danger  from  fire  as  the  house  was 
insured.''* 

John  S.  Appleton  took  charge  of  the  American 
House  in  1859-61;  Charles  H.  Norton,  1861-62; 
Oliver  E.  Coffin,  1863-67;  and  John  Muzzy,  Jr., 
shortly  before  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  July  13, 
1857.  George  W.  Hoit,  father  of  Charles  H.  Hoit, 
the  popular  playwright,  was  clerk  under  John  Gass 
in  1845-52. 

Henry  McFarland  closes  his  interesting  chapter 
in  the  new  History  of  Concord,  and  from  which  I 
have  quoted  quite  freely,  with  this  fine  pen  picture: 

"The  canal  boat  and  the  stage  coach  have  gone 
more  surely  out  of  local  use  than  have  the  canoe 
and  the  snowshoe.  Old  tavern  methods  are  gone 
too.  The  bell  which  the  host  rang  at  noon  by  the 
front  door  with  many  a  dextrous  sweep  of  the  arm, 
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is  laid  away;  likewise  the  Chinese  gong  which  made 
the  guest  wince  and  the  household  Argus  howl. 
The  portly  landlord  no  longer  stands  in  McGregor's 
place,  and  carves  the  roast.  The  bar  where  decan- 
ters stood  in  as  plain  sight  as  andirons  on  the  hearth 
is  banished.  The  old  American  House  where  loud 
voices  discussed  the  Dartmouth  College  case  years 
after  it  had  been  decided  by  the  courts,  and  the  old 
Phenix,  where  friends  of  Webster  and  Clay  read 
their  speeches  aloud  by  the  winter  evening  fire, 
both  went  out  in  flame  and  smoke.  Stickney's, 
where  the  great  London  banker,  George  Peabody, 
once  in  his  youth  sawed  wood  to  pay  a  tavern  bill, 
and  Colonel  Darrington,  Philip  Carrigan,  and 
Major  Bradley  danced  to  the  music  of  dark  Heman 
Tye's  fiddle,  is  nothing  but  a  memory.  If  one 
should  find  the  shelter  of  the  old  Eagle  Coffee 
House,  it  would  be  proper  to  select  a  pair  of  sheep- 
skin slippers  from  the  public  supply  in  the  half- 
open  bar-room  drawer,  light  a  candle  and  go 
quietly  to  bed." 

XVII. 

Going  up  the  center  walk  through  the  State 
House  Park  one  cold  day  last  January,  the  writer 
thought  he  heard  a  screech  in  the  upper  air  and 
on  looking  up  at  the  old  eagle  the  proud  bird  seemed 
to  be  in  a  state  of  excitement,  as  though  he  would 
like  to  fly  from  his  lofty  perch  over  the  dome;  and 
so  we  paused  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter,  when 
the  following  confab  took  place : 

Eagle :  Hello  there!  Are  you  the  chap  that  writes 
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the  "Town  Topics"  for  The  Daily  Patriot?  If  you 
are  I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  you. 

Howard:  Yes,  I  suppose  I  can't  deny  the  soft 
impeachment.  What  seems  to  be  on  your  mind 
just  now? 

Eagle:  Well,  there  is  a  good  deal  on  it;  and  you 
being  an  old  resident  of  the  Hub  of  New  Hampshire, 
I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  you  about  matters  and 
things  in  relation  to  the  State  House,  and  myself  in 
particular. 

Howard :  Well,  free  your  mind.  I  am  somewhat 
in  a  hurry,  and  it  is  a  mighty  cold  day  to  stand  here 
and  do  much  "chinning."  I  guess,  however,  I  can 
spare  a  few  moments  to  accommodate  you. 

Eagle :  First,  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  going 
on  in  the  rear  of  the  State  House.  I  am  a  fixture 
up  here  and  I  can't  turn  around  to  see  what  this 
hullabaloo  is  all  about.  Something  out  of  the  com- 
mon course  is  going  on. 

Howard:  Oh,  they  are  building  an  addition  to 
the  State  House:  in  other  words,  they  are  enlarg- 
ing it,  so  that  the  representatives  and  state  officers 
can  have  more  room.  It  takes  a  good  many  men 
to  run  this  little  state,  and  will  cost  $400,000  to  do  it. 

Eagle:  I  see.  But  why  in  the  world  don't  they 
cut  down  the  number  of  representatives  and  save 
some  money  that  way? 

Howard :  That  is  what  no  fellow  is  smart  enough 
to  find  out.  There  are  so  many  chaps,  all  over  the 
state,  that  want  it  to  appear  in  their  obituaries 
that  they  once  were  representatives  to  the  "Great 
and  General  Court,"  that  it  is  hard  to  come  to  any 
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agreement  to  cut  down  the  number  of  Solons. 
You  know  they  enlarged  the  representatives'  hall 
in  the  sixties ;  they  are  going  to  do  it  now  and  prob- 
ably, have  to  do  it  again  if  New  Hampshire's  pop- 
ulation increases. 

Eagle:  What  I  want  to  inquire  of  you  particu- 
larly about  is,  what  are  they  going  to  do  with  me? 
Are  they  going  to  take  me  down  and  put  me  back 
in  my  old  place  as  they  did  in  the  sixties,  or  will  they 
consign  me  to  the  junk  heap? 

Howard :  No,  I  understand  that  they  will  let  you 
remain  where  you  are.  I  remember  now  that  you 
were  taken  down  at  the  time  you  refer  to  and  laid 
on  the  floor  of  the  representatives'  hall.  I  saw  you 
when  you  were  there  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  you  were  a  mighty  fine  bird. 

Eagle:  Thank  you  for  your  compliment.  I  re- 
member your  visit ;  but  I  felt  so  down  in  the  mouth 
that  I  could  not  say  anything.  I  did  not  know  but 
what  they  would  put  some  other  kind  of  bird — a 
hen,  for  instance — in  my  place.  When  I  was  first 
placed  over  the  dome  of  the  old  State  House  there 
was  a  cockerel  on  the  steeple  of  the  old  North 
Church  which  was  burned  a  few  years  ago. 

Howard :  Yes,  the  hen  is  a  favorite  bird  with  the 
farmers,  and  it  would  be  rather  hard  to  make  both 
ends  meet,  on  the  average  New  Hampshire  farm, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  hens.  By  the  way,  a  rhymster 
in  Wayback  wrote  some  verses  on  the  hen;  perhaps 
you  would  like  to  hear  me  repeat  them. 

Eagle :  Yes  I  should  like  to  hear  them. 

Howard :  Well,  here  they  are : 
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THE  HEN. 

Of  all  the  birds  our  Father  made 

The  best  one  is  the  hen, 
He  put  more  brains  in  their  little  heads 

Than  he  has  in  some  of  men. 
They  do  not  soar  to  mountain  peaks 

Or  fly  from  zone  to  zone 
But  are  content  in  any  place, 

For  them  no  place  like  home. 

The  eagle  is  the  honored  bird, 

Because  he  flies  so  high; 
Give  me  the  hen,  I  want  no  part 

Of  the  eagles  in  the  sky; 
When  the  morning  stars  first  sang  for  joy 

No  doubt  the  roosters  crew, 
Aad  hens  laid  eggs  in  Paradise, 

When  this  old  world  was  new. 

Adown  the  years  the  records  show 

The  hens  their  part  have  played, 
Mankind  have  lived  upon  their  flesh 

And  on  the  eggs  they've  laid; 
The  roosters  were  the  ancient  clocks 

That  told  the  hour  of  night, 
All  nations  looked  to  them  for  time, 

When  the  sun  was  out  of  sight. 

Poets  may  praise  the  singing  birds 

And  I  will  say,  amen; 
But  the  sweetest  song  the  farmer  hears 

Is  the  cackling  of  a  hen. 
Those  cackling  hens  have  sung  their  songs 

Six  thousand  years,  no  doubt. 
Methinks  they  are  just  the  birds  to  keep 

When  a  man  is  all  played  out. 
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Eagle :  By  George,  as  Theodore  would  say,  that's 
fine!  I  always  did  like  a  hen.  Wish  I  could  have 
one  for  my  dinner  today. 

Howard:  That  makes  me  think;  it  is  nearly 
dinner  time  and  I  shall  have  to  move  on.  It  is 
colder  than  Greenland's  icy  mountains,  down  here. 
How  is  it  up  there  over  the  dome? 

Eagle:  It's  colder  than  seven  Greenland's  icy 
mountains.  I  wish  the  Legislature  would  appro- 
priate money  enough  to  get  me  a  fur  cloak.  At 
the  same  time  those  chaps  in  the  State  House  Yard, 
General  John  Stark,  Daniel  Webster  and  John  P. 
Hale  ought  each  of  them  to  have  a  fur  cap  and 
cloak.  I  should  think  Hale's  right  arm  would  be 
tired  holding  it  out  the  way  he  does;  he  ought  to 
have  a  prop  placed  under  it.  But  if  you  call  round 
again  when  it  is  warmer,  I  will  give  you  some  recol- 
lections of  the  ninety  years  that  have  passed  since  I 
was  placed  over  the  dome. 

Howard :  All  right,  I  will. 

XVIII. 

Going  up  the  center  walk  in  the  State  House 
Park  one  stinging  hot  day  this  month  of  July 
when  the  mercury  was  climbing  in  the  nine- 
ties, our  ears  were  saluted  by  a  screech  from  the 
old  eagle,  and  stopping  to  see  what  was  the  matter 
the  following  confab  took  place  between  the  old 
bird  and  the  writer: 

Eagle :  Hello  there.   I  have  been  looking  for  you 
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for  some  time.  You  remember  last  winter  I  prom- 
ised to  give  you  some  reminiscences  of  the  ninety 
or  more  years  since  I  was  placed  on  my  perch,  and 
if  you  can  spare  the  time  today  I  will  give  them 
to  you. 

Howard:  Well,  I  don't  know  but  what  I  can 
spare  the  time  today:  it  is,  however,  hotter  than 
Tophet  down  here.   How  is  it  up  where  you  are? 

Eagle:  It  is  hotter  than  seven  Tophets,  and  has 
been  for  a  number  of  days.  I  wish  Mr.  Nason,  the 
janitor  of  the  State  House,  would  get  a  carriage 
umbrella  to  ward  off  Old  Sol's  rays.  My  gilt  coat 
makes  me  rather  uncomfortable. 

Howard:  Perhaps  he  will,  as  he  is  an  accommo- 
dating man;  I  guess  I  will  get  under  the  shade  of 
the  Lafayette  elm,  and  if  you  have  any  reminis- 
cences to  give  me,  I  will  listen  to  you. 

Eagle:  Well,  I  was  placed  on  my  perch  over  the 
cupola  of  the  old  State  House  on  July,  18,  1818,  so, 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  months  when  I  was 
taken  down,  while  the  present  dome  was  being 
built,  I  have  been  up  here  ninety-two  years. 

Howard:  There  was  quite  a  time,  I  understand, 
at  the  "raising." 

Eagle:  Yes,  a  procession  was  formed  in  the  park, 
moved  down  State  Street,  and  returning  up  Main 
Street  entered  the  nearly  completed  capitol,  where 
Philip  Carrigan  made  an  address.  Refreshments, 
somewhat  stronger  than  water  were  served  and 
toasts  were  drunk.  One  of  them  was  the  climax  of 
toasts.    As  I  remember,  it  was  as  follows:  "The 
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American  Eagle — May  the  shadow  of  his  wings 
protect  every  acre  of  our  united  continent,  and  the 
lightning  of  his  eye  flash  terror  and  defeat  through 
the  ranks  of  the  enemies." 

Howard:  I  should  say  that  was  a  good  example 
of  a  "spread-eagle"  toast. 

Eagle:  I  thought  so  too:  the  wings  of  the 
"American  Eagle  would  have  to  cast  a  larger  and 
longer  'shadow'  now  than  they  did  in  1818,  'to 
protect  every  acre  of  our  united  continent.'" 

Howard:  If  I  am  correctly  informed,  the  first 
session  of  the  Great  and  General  Court  was  held 
in  the  new  State  House  in  June,  1819. 

Eagle:  That  is  so;  Governor  Samuel  Bell  was 
the  first  governor  inaugurated  within  its  walls. 
The  cost  of  the  first  building  was  nearly  eighty- 
two  thousand  dollars  and  a  great  many  visitors, 
not  only  from  within  the  state,  but  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  came  to  see  it,  and  it  was 
pronounced  a  very  elegant  edifice,  and  one  of  the 
handsomest  buildings  in  the  United  States.  To 
tell  the  truth,  I  always  thought  it  was  a  better 
looking  structure  than  its  successor. 

Howard:  What  was  the  first  interesting  event 
that  you  witnessed,  after  you  were  placed  on  your 
perch? 

Eagle:  I  should  say  that  the  visit  of  General 
Lafayette  June  22,  1825,  was  the  most  interesting. 
It  was  a  great  day  for  Concord.  The  General 
came  to  town  in  a  coach  drawn  by  six  white  horses, 
and  on  coming  up  Main  Street  he  was  greeted  by 
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thousands  of  citizens  who  had  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  state.  After  the  procession  had  marched  to 
the  North  End,  it  countermarched  to  the  residence 
of  Hon.  William  A.  Kent,  which  stood  on  the  site 
of  the  South  Church. 

Howard:  What  was  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  the  General's  reception? 

Eagle :  After  he  had  been  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature, a  company  of  more  than  two  hundred  sol- 
diers of  the  Revolution,  under  the  direction  of 
Governor  Benjamin  Pierce,  were  introduced  to  the 
General  in  Doric  Hall.  The  scene  was  described 
as  a  very  affecting  one  by  those  who  witnessed  it. 

Howard:  After  this  reception,  did  they  not  have 
a  big  dinner  in  the  State  House  Park? 

Eagle:  Yes,  the  biggest  one  probably  that  was 
ever  served  in  Concord.  There  were  four  long 
tables  and  seated  at  one  of  them  were  the  Revolu- 
tionary soldiers.  It  is  said  there  were  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred  guests  at  the  dinner.  As 
Theodore  would  say,  "they  had  a  corking  good 
time";  everything  was  lovely  and  the  goose  hung 
high. 

Howard:  Something  like  eight  years  after  this 
reception  to  General  Lafayette,  I  understand  that 
General  Andrew  Jackson  visited  Concord  and  had 
a  great  reception. 

Eagle:  Yes,  Old  Hickory  came  here  June  28, 1833, 
rode  a  white  horse  and  led  the  procession  up  through 
Main  Street.  The  Democracy  were  out  in  full  force 
and  it  was  estimated  that  ten  thousand  people  were 
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in  Concord  that  day.  With  President  Jackson  were 
Vice-President  Martin  Van  Buren  and  Secretaries 
Lewis  Cass  and  Levi  Woodbury  of  his  cabinet. 

Howard:  It  is  so  confounded  hot  down  here 
today  that  I  think  I  had  better  come  again  some 
day  when  there  is  not  so  much  hot  air  afloat. 

Eagle:  Perhaps  you  had  better.  Life  is  hardly 
worth  living  in  such  a  day  as  this. 

XIX. 

Going  up  the  north  walk  in  the  State  House 
Park,  which  leads  to  the  statute  of  our  own  Daniel 
Webster,  the  writer  had  a  suspicion  that  the  old 
eagle  was  taking  a  nap,  and  our  suspicions  were 
verified  by  his  sudden  start  as  we  saluted  him  with 
a  hello  when  the  following  confab  occurred : 

Eagle:  Hello  yourself.  I  guess  I  have  had  a  nap. 
You  see  I  am  getting  along  in  years,  I  am  a  non- 
agenarian as  you  know,  and  a  nap  about  this  time 
of  day  is  a  good  thing,  I  find. 

Howard:  You  are  pretty  smart  for  a  ninety- 
year-old  chap.  But  I  thought,  as  the  weather  was 
more  human,  that  it  was  a  good  time  for  you  to 
give  me  some  of  those  reminiscences  that  you  have 
of  old  times  in  Concord. 

Eagle:  Yes.  I  have  a  great  many,  I  can  tell 
you  some  of  them  today,  as  well  as  at  any  time. 
My  head  is  as  full  of  them. 

Howard:  I  believe  in  our  last  confab  you  got 
down  to  the  days  of  Old  Hickory,  or  the  time  that 
he  visited  Concord  in  1833. 
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Eagle:  Yes,  that  is  true;  and  I  should  say  that 
the  next  great  event  worth  noting  was  on  June  17, 
1840,  when  the  Whigs  owned  the  town  and  had  a 
great  celebration  on  Bunker  Hill  Day. 

Howard:  That  was  in  the  "Tippecanoe  and  Ty- 
ler Too"  times  as  I  remember. 

Eagle:  Yes.  They  had  a  great  procession. 
Towns,  far  and  near,  sent  delegations  with  floats 
on  which  were  log  cabins  and  barrels  of  hard  cider. 
What  amused  me  most  were  some  fiddlers  astride 
of  the  barrels.  The  Patriot  described  one  of  them 
as  a  tow-headed  Whig  who  was  discoursing  sweet 
music  from  a  three-string  fiddle  and  singing  a 
Whig  song. 

Howard:  I  believe  that  was  a  description  of 
Mason  W.  Tappan  of  Bradford,  who  afterwards 
was  a  member  of  Congress. 

Eagle:  Henry  Wilson,  who  afterwards  became 
vice-president,  and  Horace  Greeley,  the  editor 
of  the  Tribune,  were  here  and  spoke  at  a  great 
mass  meeting  on  "Sand  Hill."  It  was  a  great 
time  and  hard  cider  flowed  like  water. 

Howard:  I  guess  it  was  a  great  time  from  what 
I  have  heard  about  it.  I  remember  of  seeing  one 
of  the  log  cabins  pass  through  Hopkinton  village 
on  its  way  to  the  celebration. 

Eagle:  The  next  important  event  was  the  visit 
of  President  James  K.  Polk  on  July  1,  1847.  The 
military  escort  consisted  of  the  Concord  Light 
Infantry  and  the  Stark  Guards  of  Manchester. 
He  was  the  first  president  to  come  to  Concord  in  a 
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railway  car,  and  he  had  a  great  reception  when  he 
passed  along  Main  Street. 

Howard:  You  speak  of  President  Polk  coming 
to  Concord  in  a  railway  car.  When  did  the  first 
passenger  train  run  into  town? 

Eagle:  I  saw  the  first  train  of  cars.  It  came 
on  September  6,  1842.  It  was  drawn  by  the  loco- 
motive, "Amoskeag."  There  was  a  large  con- 
course of  people  in  Railroad  Square,  and  some  of 
them  were  given  their  first  ride  in  the  cars. 

Howard:  There  has  been  a  great  change  in  the 
appearance  of  the  square  and  the  freight  yard  on 
the  east  of  it. 

Eagle:  I  guess  there  has  been  a  great  change  in 
everything  connected  with  the  railroad.  I  can  see 
every  train  that  comes  into  the  yard  and  it  is  a 
busy  place  day  and  night. 

Howard:  Main  Street  used  to  be  quite  a  place 
for  fires.    I  suppose  you  recollect  some  of  them. 

Eagle :  Yes,  that  is  so.  The  greatest  fire  occurred 
the  night  of  August  21,  1851,  and  came  pretty 
near  being  a  conflagration.  It  destroyed  all  the 
buildings  on  the  east  side  of  Main  Street,  from  a 
point  opposite  Park  Street,  to  Rumford  Block 
opposite  School  Street,  and  from  Main  Street  to 
the  railroad  tracks.  It  was  a  clean  sweep  and  it 
was  fortunate  that  it  was  a  calm  night. 

Howard:  You  are  right  about  that.  I  saw  that 
fire,  and  the  State  House  Park  next  morning  was  a 
queer  sight.  About  everything  that  was  saved 
from  the  stores  and  offices  was  carried  there. 
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Eagle:  Main  Street  has  completely  changed  its 
appearance  since  the  fifties.  About  every  section 
in  the  central  part  of  it  has,  at  one  time  or  another, 
been  burned  over,  and  its  appearance  has  been 
improved. 

Howard :  We  are  coming  to  the  time  when  Frank- 
lin Pierce  was  nominated  for  president.  As  I 
remember  there  was  quite  an  excitement  in  town 
when  the  news  came  of  his  nomination. 

Eagle:  The  news  came  on  June  5,  1852.  The 
flags  were  run  up,  a  salute  was  fired  from  "Sand 
Hill,"  and  the  church  bells  were  rung.  A  meeting 
was  held  in  the  State  House  Park,  where  Democratic 
orators  held  forth;  everybody  was  happy  over  the 
event,  and  once  more  the  goose  hung  high. 

Howard:  The  Democrats  achieved  a  great  vic- 
tory that  year  at  the  November  election.  Gen- 
eral Pierce  received  254  of  the  296  electoral  votes 
and  had  175,000  majority,  and  229  majority  in 
Concord.  That  was  the  last  heard  of  the  Whig 
party. 

Eagle:  We  are  nearing  the  days  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  if  you  can  spare  the  time  for  another  inter- 
view I  will  give  you  some  more  reminiscences  of 
what  I  saw  in  war  times.  Perhaps  I  can  finish 
them  then. 

Howard:  All  right.  I  will  come  round  again 
before  long  and  hear  what  you  have  to  say  of  the 
days  when  the  soldier  boys  were  here. 
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Changes,  remodelings  and  renovations  for  the 
better  have  been  taking  place  on  the  State  Capitol, 
and  going  up  the  south  walk  in  the  park  the  Town 
Topics  man  discovered  that  the  old  eagle  had  been 
greatly  improved  in  looks,  in  having  a  new  coat 
of  gilt.  In  the  language  of  the  Wayback  farmer 
he  "  Looked  like  a  barn  door  on  a  frosty  morning." 

We  had  not  proceeded  far  up  the  walk  when  the 
old  bird  spied  us,  and  the  following  confab  took  place : 

Eagle:  Hello  there,  you  Town  Topics  chap! 
I  have  been  expecting  you  around  before  this. 
I  suppose  you  see  what  they  have  done  to  me. 

Howard:  Well  I  should  say  so.  How  fine 
you  look  in  your  new  gilt  coat.  I  was  afraid  it 
would  make  you  so  proud  that  you  would  not  notice 
me.  You  know  the  old  saying  is:  "Fine  feathers 
make  fine  birds." 

Eagle:  Oh,  no,  I  am  too  old  a  bird  to  get  a  swelled 
head  on  my  shoulders.  I  think  it  was  time  that 
the  state  furnished  me  with  a  new  coat,  as  the  old 
one  was  getting  rather  seedy. 

Howard:  Well,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  looking  so 
handsome  for  a  ninety-year-old  bird.  I  thought 
that  seeing  you  look  so  well  you  would  give  me  some 
more  of  your  reminiscences. 

Eagle:  I  should  be  happy  to  do  so.  If  I  remem- 
ber I  got  down  to  the  fifties,  or  the  time  when  Gen- 
eral Franklin  Pierce  was  elected  president. 

Howard:  Yes,  that  is  correct;  James  Buchanan 
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succeeded  him  in  1856;  and  he  in  turn  was  succeeded 
by  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1860. 

Eagle:  I  remember  very  well  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1860.  They  had  stirring  times  that 
year.  Speeches  were  made  in  the  State  House 
Park,  and  the  Wide  Awakes  had  torchlight  pro- 
cessions in  the  evenings  in  town  and  elsewhere. 
Those  torchlight  processions  were  pretty  sights. 

Howard :  The  next  year  the  Civil  War  broke  out 
and  I  suppose  you  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  soldiers 
who  encamped  here. 

Eagle:  Yes,  I  could  see  the  soldier  boys  drilling 
over  on  the  river,  on  the  camp  ground,  and  I  saw 
every  regiment  that  marched  down  Main  Street  to 
take  the  cars  to  the  front. 

Howard:  You  remember  seeing  "Saxie  Pike," 
the  drum  major  of  the  First  Regiment? 

Eagle :  I  remember  him  right  well.  He  was  what 
Artemas  Ward  would  call  "an  amoosing  cuss." 
He  was  rather  "airy,"  and  some  of  the  people 
thought  he  was  the  colonel  of  the  regiment. 

Howard:  Those  were  eventful  days  in  the  history 
of  our  country,  and  sad  days,  too,  as  a  great  many 
of  the  soldier  boys  never  came  back. 

Eagle:  I  remember  seeing  the  Fifth  Regiment 
when  it  came  up  the  Main  Street  into  the  State 
House  Park  on  its  return  from  the  war.  There 
were  hardly  enough  soldiers  in  it  to  make  a  full 
company.  General  Sherman  was  right  when  he 
said,  "War  is  hell."  I  hope  we  will  not  have  any 
more  wars. 
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Howard:  I  hope  so,  too;  it  was  an  awful  cruel 
war  and  a  costly  one.  But  let  us  change  the  sub- 
ject. As  I  understand  it  the  State  House  was 
built  when  William  Plummer  was  governor  and 
you  have  probably  seen  all  the  governors  that  have 
come  up  the  middle  walk  to  be  inaugurated  since 
that  time? 

Eagle:  I  have  seen  them  all  with  the  exception 
of  Governor  Frederick  Smyth.  He  was  inaugu- 
rated at  the  Court  House,  where  the  Legislature 
met  the  year  that  the  State  House  was  being  rebuilt. 

Howard:  Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  these 
governors,  commencing  with  William  Plummer? 

Eagle :  I  think  I  can;  there  are  forty-seven  of  them: 
William  Plummer,  Samuel  Bell,  Levi  Woodbury, 
David  L.  Morrill,  Benjamin  Pierce,  John  Bell, 
Matthew  Harvey,  Samuel  Dinsmore,  William  Bad- 
ger, Isaac  Hill,  John  Page,  Henry  Hubbard,  John 
H.  Steele,  Anthony  Colby,  Jared  W.  Williams, 
Samuel  Dinsmore,  Jr.,  Noah  Martin,  Nathaniel 
B.  Baker,  Ralph  Metcalf,  William  Hale,  Ichabod 
Goodwin,  Nathaniel  S.  Berry,  Joseph  A.  Gilmore, 
Frederick  Smyth,  Walter  Harriman,  Onslow  Stearns, 
James  A.  Weston,  Ezekiel  A.  Straw,  Person  C. 
Cheney,  Benjamin  F.  Prescott,  Natt  Head,  Charles 
H.  Bell,  Samuel  W.  Hale,  Moody  Currier,  Charles 
H.  Sawyer,  David  H.  Goodell,  Hiram  A.  Tuttle, 
John  B.  Smith,  Charles  A.  Busiel,  George  A.  Rams- 
dell,  Frank  W.  Rollins,  Chester  B.  Jordan,  Nahum 
J.  Bachelder,  John  McLane,  Charles  M.  Floyd, 
Henry  B.  Quinby,  Robert  P.  Bass. 
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Howard:  Well,  for  an  old  bird,  you  have  got  a 
good  memory.  It  as  much  as  ever  I  can  name 
the  presidents  of  the  United  States  without  stopping 
to  think.  I  guess,  however,  I  have  bored  you  long 
enough  today.  Perhaps  I  will  call  around  and  inter- 
view you  again. 

Eagle:  That  is  right.  There  is  a  good  deal  more 
I  could  tell  you. 

XXI. 

Going  up  the  center  walk  of  the  State  House 
Park  on  a  recent  bright  autumn  afternoon  the 
writer  seemed  to  hear  an  outcry  from  the  upper 
air,  and  looking  up  he  was  saluted  by  the  old  eagle, 
and,  stopping,  the  following  confab  took  place: 

Eagle:  Hello,  you  Town  Topics  chap!  I  have 
been  looking  for  you  for  some  time.  Where  have 
you  kept  yourself? 

Howard:  Oh,  I  have  been  round  occasionally 
to  see  how  the  work  on  the  new  State  House  was 
progressing,  and  have  sometimes  passed  through 
the  park,  I  guess  you  were  taking  a  nap  and  did 
not  notice  me. 

Eagle:  Perhaps  I  was.  A  ninety-year- old  bird 
likes  to  take  a  doze  occasionally;  it  sort  of  invigo- 
rates me  and  varies  the  monotony  of  my  kind  of 
a  life. 

Howard :  You  recollect  that  you  were  to  give  me 
some  reminiscences  of  old  days  in  Concord;  and 
when  you  left  off  you  had  got  down  to  the  years  of 
the  Civil  War. 
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Eagle:  Yes,  I  remember  it,  and  if  you  can  spare 
the  time  today,  I  will  go  on  with  them. 

Howard:  I  am  afraid  I  can't  stop  long  today,  but 
will  come  around  some  other  time.  I  should  like 
to  hear  you  tell  of  the  old  election  days  before  the 
time  of  the  meeting  of  the  General  Court  was 
changed  from  June  to  January.  You  must  have 
seen  some  high  old  times. 

Eagle:  Indeed,  I  did;  and  I  was  mighty  sorry 
that  the  time  of  the  governor's  inauguration  was 
changed.    It  killed  " election  day"  sure  pop. 

Howard:  Still  we  occasionally  have  some  large 
crowds  in  the  park.  We  have  had  two  recently; 
one  on  a  recent  Saturday,  and  another  on  a  recent 
Tuesday. 

Eagle:  What  was  Saturday's  hullabaloo  about?  ' 
There  was  quite  a  crowd,  and  I  thought  I  heard 
some  one  orating. 

Howard:  Oh,  that  was  ex-President  Roosevelt 
stumping  for  Mr.  Bass,  who  is  very  anxious  to  be 
elected  governor.  He  orated  standing  on  a  dry 
goods  box,  for  about  an  hour,  and  blew  off  a  good 
deal  of  hot  air.  Whether  he  succeeded  in  convert- 
ing anyone  to  his  way  of  thinking  I  am  not  in- 
formed. 

Eagle:  I  thought  as  much.  There  was  quite  a 
crowd  out  to  hear  him.  How  many  do  you  suppose 
there  were  here? 

Howard :  The  chaps  in  the  Monitor  office  set  the 
number  at  6,000;  and  those  in  the  Patriot  office  at 
1500. 
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Eagle:  How  about  that  other  crowd  that  came 
here  a  few  days  later? 

Howard:  They  came  here  to  attend  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  new  State  House  and  some  interesting 
exercises  took  place  in  Representatives'  Hall 
" under  the  dome."  Ex-Senator  Chandler  was  one 
of  the  speakers,  and  he  alluded  to  the  time  when 
you  were  first  placed  on  your  roost,  and  to  Dr. 
Philip  Carrigan's  spread  eagle  toast  that  he  gave 
in  your  honor. 

Eagle :  It  must  have  been  an  interesting  occasion 
and  I  would  like  to  have  been  there.  I  thought 
I  saw  Judge  David  Cross  of  Manchester  passing 
up  the  walk  in  the  park. 

Howard:  Yes,  he  was  the  most  interesting 
speaker  that  took  part  in  the  re-dedication.  He  is 
ninety-four  years  of  age;  three  years  older  than 
you. 

Eagle:  The  State  House,  then  is  all  finished. 
It  was  quite  a  job  and  must  have  cost  a  lot  of  money. 

Howard:  Yes,  it  cost  $400,000,  and  all  the  bills 
are  paid,  mainly,  it  is  said  from  the  increased  tax 
on  the  railroad.  While  New  Hampshire  is  no 
longer  "the  state  of  the  Boston  &  Maine, "  we  have 
got  a  Boston  &  Maine  State  House  all  right.  There 
is  a  sort  of  irony  in  the  situation. 

Eagle:  I  suppose  you  noticed  that  two  flags,  "Old 
Glory,"  and  also  the  State  flag  have  been  flung 
to  the  breeze  from  the  flag  staffs:  I  feel  quite 
proud  of  them. 

Howard:  Certainly,  I  did.    They  are  the  hand- 
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somest  objects  (save  yourself,  in  your  new  spick  and 
span  coat  of  gilt),  that  are  to  be  seen  on  the  new 
State  House.  I  think  "Old  Glory"  is  the  hand- 
somest flag  in  the  world. 

Eagle:  You  flatter  me.  I  will  give  the  palm  of 
good  looks  to  "Old  Glory"  any  day.  "Long  may 
it  wave." 

Howard:  There  are  some  verses  that  a  rhymster 
in  Wayback  wrote  on  "Old  Glory"  that  I  would 
like  to  repeat,  and  perhaps  this  is  as  good  a  time  as 
any  to  do  it. 

Eagle:  I  should  be  "dee-lighted"  to  hear  them, 
as  Teddy  says,  so  fire  away. 

Howard :  Well  here  they  are : 

OLD  GLORY. 

Though  changes  may  the  world  appal, 

Though  crowns  may  break  and  thrones  may  fall, 

Our  banner  shall  survive  them  all 

And  ever  live  in  story. 
The  rainbow  of  Columbia's  land, 

Where  freemen  brave  together  stand, 
With  Truth  and  Honor,  hand  in  hand, 

Floats  proudly  here,  Old  Glory! 

In  days  we  fought  with  George  the  Third, 
When  Independence  was  the  word, 
One  voice  from  rising  manhood  heard 

As  well  as  old  age  hoary. 
One  purpose  then  we  had  in  view — 
To  form  of  states  a  Union  true — 
And  eyes  and  hearts  were  turned  to  you, 

Our  banner  grand,  Old  Glory! 
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With  you  we  scorned  both  lord  and  loun, 
We  heeded  not  Old  England's  frown, 
We  fought  the  hirelings  of  the  crown 

And  smote  the  skulking  Tory. 
Long  may  your  folds  above  us  wave 
Cheered  by  the  Honest  and  the  Brave, 
And  gently  may  the  breezes  lave 

Your  rippling  sheet,  Old  Glory! 

Symbol  are  you  of  Right  and  Law, 
Whether  in  peace  the  bad  to  awe 
Or  leading  on  where  freemen  draw 

Their  swords  in  battle  gory. 
Each  day  to  us  the  more  endears 
The  flag  that  now,  for  many  years, 
Has  cheered  our  hearts  and  banned  our  fears, 

Your  Stars  and  Stripes,  Old  Glory! 

A  cloudy  sky  for  you  hath  been 
When  Brothers  met  in  battle  din 
And  strove  supremacy  to  win ; 

But  that's  an  olden  story. 
For  time  moves  on,  and  here  today, 
When  foreign  foes  invite  the  fray, 
Our  boys  in  blue  and  boys  in  gray 

Will  rally  round  Old  Glory. 

Change  and  decay  will  come  to  all, 

Crowns,  they  may  break,  and  thrones  may  fall, 

Our  Banner  shall  survive  them  all 

And  ever  live  in  story. 
Its  folds  shall  wave  on  sea  and  land, 
Freemen  together,  brave  shall  stand, 
With  Truth  and  Honor  hand  in  hand 

Forever  float,  Old  Glory! 
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Eagle:  That  is  fine.  Was  it  written  by  the  chap 
that  wrote  the  "Hen"  poem  that  you  recited  to  me 
last  winter? 

Howard :  Yes,  the  same  chap. 

Eagle:  You  tell  him  from  me  that  he  is  a  brick. 
I  thought  those  Hen  verses  were  pretty  good,  but 
these  go  ahead  of  them.  Yes,  "  forever  float, 
Old  Glory."  By  the  way,  do  you  think  that  Mr. 
Nason  will  get  me  a  fur  cloak  to  wear  this  winter? 
I  am  getting  old,  and  my  blood  does  not  circulate 
as  it  used  to. 

Howard:  I  can't  say.  I  think,  however,  that 
the  Legislature  will  have  to  make  an  appropriation 
for  that  purpose.    Fur  cloaks  come  high. 

Eagle:  And  while  they  are  about  it,  I  would 
suggest  that  enough  money  be  appropriated  to  buy 
some  cloaks  for  those  chaps  down  in  the  park, 
Daniel,  John  and  John  P.;  also  some  fur  caps. 
You  know  the  old  saying:  "A  fellow  feeling  makes 
us  wondrous  kind." 

XXII. 

There  is  a  three-story  brick  block  on  the  east 
side  of  North  Main  Street,  that  has  been  for  some 
years  the  home  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society,  which  has  rather  an  interesting  history; 
just  what  is  its  style  of  architecture,  whether  within 
the  colonial  order  or  of  a  later  period  the  writer 
is  not  informed.  There  was  never  another  build- 
ing erected  in  Concord  just  like  it,  though  the  three- 
story  brick  Sanborn  Block,  that  stood  for  many 
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years  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  State  House 
Park,  resembled  it  in  some  respects.  It  was  erected 
in  1826  and  was  considered  an  imposing  structure. 
It  was  probably  the  first  three-story  brick  build- 
ing erected  on  Main  Street.  For  some  years,  or  un- 
til the  expiration  of  its  charter,  it  was  the  business 
home  of  the  Merrimack  County  Bank.  It  retained 
for  its  own  use  the  north  half  of  the  first  story, 
the  New  Hampshire  Savings  Bank  occupying  the 
south,  along  with  the  Merrimack  County  Fire 
Insurance  Company.  The  second  story  was  de- 
voted to  offices  such  as  the  register  of  deeds  for 
Merrimack  County,  while  other  rooms  were  occu- 
pied by  the  board  of  selectmen  of  Concord,  the  law 
offices  of  General  Charles  H.  Peaslee,  a  former 
representative  in  Congress,  Sylvester  Dana  and 
General  Franklin  Pierce,  who  probably  hung  out 
his  lawyer's  "shingle"  on  the  outer  wall.  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Bouton,  a  pastor  of  the  North  Church, 
also  had  his  study  in  this  story,  where  he  wrote 
his  sermons,  and  did  his  literary  work,  notably  his 
valuable  History  of  Concord. 

The  third  story  was  set  apart  as  a  public  hall, 
till  1840,  when  it  was  occupied  by  the  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society.  This  society  was 
organized  in  Portsmouth  May  20, 1823,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  thirty-one.  It  ranks  in  age  as  the  fifth 
historical  society  in  this  country,  the  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  York 
Historical  Societies  being  the  only  ones  that  pre- 
ceded it.    It  was  incorporated  June  13,  1823.  At 
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first,  a  room  in  the  upper  story  of  the  State  House 
was  used  as  a  library  room  where  it  remained  until 
1839  when  the  hall  of  the  Blazing  Star  Lodge  of 
Masons  was  used  for  that  purpose  and  which  was 
in  the  second  story,  a  building  on  Main  Street,  the 
first  story  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Dexter 
Optical  Company.  In  1840,  as  before  stated,  a 
third  removal  was  made  to  the  hall  in  the  third 
story  of  the  Merrimack  County  Bank  Building. 
Measures  were  taken  by  the  members  of  this  busi- 
ness to  purchase  the  property;  the  effort  was 
crowned  with  success,  and  on  June  9,  1869,  it 
came  into  full  possession. 

The  lot,  on  which  this  building  is  situated,  is  a 
part  of  one  of  the  original  house-lots  laid  out  in 
1726  for  the  settlers  of  the  ''Plantation  of  Pena- 
cook"  and  was  assigned  in  the  distribution  of  them, 
to  Jacob  Abbott.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lution thjs  lot  was  purchased  by  Major  Daniel 
Livermore  an  ardent  patriot,  who  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country  at  Bunker  Hill,  as  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  First  New  Hampshire  Regiment 
commanded  by  Colonel  John  Stark.  He  followed 
the  varying  fortunes  of  the  war  to  its  close,  remain- 
ing in  the  American  army  till  December,  1783, 
when  he  resigned  his  commission,  having  in  the 
meantime  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  major, 
and  returned  to  Concord. 

In  1806  the  Legislature  granted  to  sixteen  grantees 
and  their  associates  the  charter  of  a  bank  called  the 
Concord  Bank.    At  a  meeting  of  these  grantees, 
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held  soon  after  for  organization  differences  of 
opinion  arose  in  relation  to  its  management  and 
location,  which  resulted  in  a  division  into  two 
parties,  and  the  establishment  of  two  banks  under 
one  and  the  same  charter,  each  claiming  to  be 
the  Concord  Bank  established  by  the  General 
Court.  And  what  is  not  a  little  singular,  both 
did  a  successful  business,  under  this  one  charter 
for  twenty  years,  until  its  expiration  by  limitation. 
The  lower,  or  down-town  bank,  had  its  home  in  the 
first  story  of  the  building,  now  occupied  by  the 
Dexter  Optical  Company.  The  upper,  or  North 
End  Bank,  upon  commencing  business  purchased 
of  Mrs.  Livermore  the  premises  of  her  late  husband, 
and  occupied  a  portion  of  the  dwelling  house 
thereon  as  its  place  of  business.  The  residence  of 
John  C.  Thorne  is  situated  on  the  site.  Upon  the 
expiration  of  the  first  charter  in  1826,  a  new  one 
was  obtained;  and  under  the  corporate  name  of  the 
Merrimack  County  Bank,  the  banking  business 
was  continued  for  forty  years  more,  until  1866, 
when  its  second  charter  expired  and  the  bank  ceased 
to  exist :  the  institution  of  the  national  bank,  about 
that  time  rendered  banking  under  state  laws  un- 
profitable on  account  of  the  tax  on  this  class  of 
banks.  When  it  commenced  business  under  the 
second  charter,  the  bank,  feeling  the  need  of  better 
accommodations  erected,  in  1826,  this  building. 

The  Historical  Society  occupied  the  third  story 
of  the  bank  building,  till  the  year  1869,  when  it 
became  the  owner,  and  alterations  were  made  in  the 
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interior,  so  that  since  that  time  it  has  been  the 
principal  occupant,  the  New  Hampshire  Savings 
Bank  continuing  to  occupy  its  quarters,  until  its 
removal  down  town,  when  the  society  became  the 
sole  occupant. 

On  May  22, 1873,  the  semi-centennial  anniversary 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Historical  Society,  and  the 
two  hundred  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  settlement 
of  New  Hampshire,  along  with  dedicatory  exercises 
of  the  building,  were  observed  with  interesting  exer- 
cises. The  dedicatory  address  to  which  the  writer 
is  indebted  for  some  facts  in  relation  to  the  history 
of  the  society,  was  given  by  Joseph  B.  Walker.  Dr» 
Nathaniel  Bouton  offered  the  dedicatory  prayer;  an 
ode,  written  by  George  Kent,  the  only  surviving 
original  member  of  the  thirty-one,  was  read  by  Rev. 
J.  F.  Lovering.  Hon.  Charles  H.  Bell,  afterwards 
governor  of  the  state,  delivered  an  historical  address;, 
a  poem,  written  by  Edna  Dean  Proctor,  was  read 
by  Judge  William  L.  Foster.  Taken  altogether  it 
was  a  highly  interesting  occasion. 
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XXIII. 

If  David  was  "the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,"  then 
without  doubt  Whittier  was'the  sweet,  and  also  the 
favorite,  singer  of  New  England;  and  there  is  no 
spot  more  interesting  to  one  who  is  a  lover  of  his 
poetry,  than  the  house  where  he  was  born.  It  is 
to  New  England  what  Burns'  cottage  is  to  Scot- 
land, or  Shakespeare's  home  is  to  England.  It  is 
a  pleasant  fifteen-mile  ride  by  trolley  from  Hamp- 
ton Beach,  through  the  villages  of  Hampton, 
Hampton  Falls,  Seabrook,  Amesbury  and  Merri- 
mack to  the  foot  of  Job  Hill  in  Haverhill  Mass., 
where  at  the  junction  of  the  main  road  and  that 
leading  to  his  old  home,  is  placed  a  granite  shaft, 
on  which  is  the  inscription,  "The  Birthplace  of 
John  G.  Whittier." 

The  house  is  a  good  example  of  the  old  square 
style  of  architecture  that  was  so  much  in  vogue  in 
"the  good  old  colony  days  when  we  lived  under 
the  king,"  it  having  been  built  by  Whittier's  ances- 
tors way  back  in  the  year  1688 — thirty-seven 
years  before  Concord  was  settled,  known  then  by 
the  name  of  Penacook — and  ten  years  before  Mrs. 
Hannah  Dustin  was  captured  by  the  Indians  on 
March  15,  1698,  and  when  the  country  doubtless 
round  about  was  infested  with  savages,  bears  and 
wolves.  The  lower  part  of  the  house  is  in  very 
much  the  same  condition  as  when  Whittier  and  his 
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father's  family  lived  there;  the  second  story  was 
damaged  by  fire  a  few  years  ago,  but  it  has  been 
repaired  in  such  a  way  that  the  original  appearance 
of  the  house  has  not  been  changed. 

To  the  mind  of  the  writer  the  old  kitchen,  extend- 
ing almost  the  whole  length  of  the  rear  of  the  house 
where  the  family  mainly  lived,  and  in  which  are  to 
be  seen,  the  furniture  of  the  olden  times,  is  the  most 
interesting  room  in  the  house.  Opening  out  of  it 
is  his  mother's  room  with  its  old-fashioned  bed,  and 
the  front  room,  where  he  was  born.  It  was  inter* 
esting  to  sit  at  the  old  desk,  that  is  almost  as  ancient 
as  the  house,  and  on  which  Whittier  wrote  his 
first  and  last  poems,  and  look  out  of  the  window 
and  view  some  of  the  objects  that  he  describes  in 
his  famous  idyl,  "Snow  Bound."  It  was  one  of 
his  most  popular  poems,  and  the  old  kitchen  was 
the  place  where  the  scene  was  laid.  There,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  path,  was  still  to  be  seen: 

The  bridle  post  an  old  man  sat 

With  loose  flung  coat  and  high  cocked  hat; 

The  well  curb  had  a  Chinese  roof; 

And  even  the  long  sweep,  high  aloof, 

In  its  slant  splendor,  seemed  to  tell 

Of  Pisa's  leaning  miracle. 

There  also  in  the  kitchen,  still  hanging  over  the 
fireplace  was, 

The  bulls-eye  watch,  that  hung  in  view, 
Ticking  its  weary  circuit  through, 
Pointed  with  mutely  warning  sign 
Its  black  hand  to  the  hour  of  nine. 
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That  sign  the  pleasant  circle  broke: 
My  uncle  ceased  his  pipe  to  smoke, 
Knocked  from  its  bowl  the  refuse  gray 
And  laid  it  tenderly  away, 
Then  roused  himself  to  safely  cover 
The  dull  red  brands  with  ashes  over. 

And  so  one  could  realize  more  vividly  Whittier's 
description  of  the  scene  before  the  old  kitchen 
fireplace  by  sitting  down  there  and  reading  these 
lines,  although  their  full  meaning  would  be  made 
clearer  on  a  wild  winter's  night  with  a  snowstorm 
howling  around  the  house: 

Shut  in  from  all  the  world  without, 
We  sat  the  clean  winged  hearth  about, 
Content  to  let  the  north-wind  roar, 
In  baffled  rage  at  pane  and  door, 
While  the  red  logs  before  us  beat 
The  frost-line  back  with  tropic  heat; 
And  ever,  when  a  louder  blast 
Shook  beam  and  rafter  as  it  passed, 
The  merrier  up  its  roaring  draught 
The  great  throat  of  the  chimney  laughed; 
The  house-dog  on  his  paws  outspread 
Laid  to  the  fire  his  drowsy  head, 
The  cat's  dark  silhouette  on  the  wall 
A  couchant  tiger's  seemed  to  fall; 
And  for  the  winter's  fireside  meet, 
Between  the  andirons'  straddling  feet, 
The  mug  of  cider  simmered  slow, 
The  apples  sputtered  in  a  row, 
And,  close  at  hand,  the  basket  stood 
With  nuts  from  brown  October's  wood. 

"Snow  Bound"  was  not  only  one  of  the  most 
popular  poems  that  Whittier  wrote,  but  it  was  also 
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a  money  maker  for  him,  as  his  share  in  the  profits 
of  the  first  edition  amounted  to  $10,000,  a  success 
that  greatly  surprised  him. 

In  front  of  the  house  is  the  brook  to  which  he 
alludes  in  his  poem,  "Telling  the  Bees": 

There  is  the  place;  right  over  the  hill 
Runs  the  path  I  took; 
You  can  see  the  gap  in  the  old  wall  still, 
And  the  stepping  stones  in  the  shallow  brook. 

The  writer  would  judge  that  "Fernside  Farm" 
is  one  of  the  best  in  that  section.  The  barn  is 
about  one-  hundred  feet  in  length  and  was  well 
filled  with  hay.  There  is  a  fine  orchard,  and  the 
apple  crop  appears  to  be  a  good  one.  Taking  it 
all  in  all,  it  is  an  interesting  place  to  visit,  espe- 
cially for  those  who  are  admirers  of  Whittier's 
writings.  And  that  there  are  multitudes  of  these 
is  attested  by  the  register,  in  which  are  recorded  the 
names  of  those  who  have  come  hither  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  farm  was  purchased  a  few 
years  since  by  a  few  citizens  of  Haverhill,  and  the 
house  is  in  charge  of  a  lady,  who  was  appointed  to 
care  for  it,  and  have  it  open  on  certain  days  for  the 
public. 

XXIV. 

What  might  be  termed  a  "red  letter  day"  in  the 
life  of  the  writer  was  experienced  by  him  on  an 
August  day  when  fulfilling  a  long  cherished 
desire,  he  visited  the  home  of  Whittier,  where  he 
lived  so  many  years,  the  meeting-house  where  he 
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worshiped  God,  and  the  place  in  the  old  Amesbury 
Cemetery  ("God's  Acre"),  where  he  peacefully  rests 
beside  the  mother  and  sister  whom  he  devotedly 
loved. 

The  ride  from  Hampton  village  over  the  Exeter, 
Hampton  &  Amesbury  trolley  line  street  railway 
was  a  pleasant  one  and  in  some  places,  where  the 
full  power  of  the  " juice"  was  let  on,  rather  an 
exciting  one.  It  takes  us  by  the  side  of  the  famous 
Hampton  marshes  which  on  account  of  the  low 
tide  at  this  time  of  the  month,  were  dotted  with 
hay  stacks. 

In  Hampton  meadows,  where  mowers  laid 
Their  scythes  to  swarths  of  salted  grass. 

Now,  however,  the  mowing  machine  has  taken 
the  place  of  "scythes"  and  what  are  termed  "marsh 
shoes"  are  attached  to  the  horses  feet,  so  that  they 
can  walk  over  the  marsh  as  easily  as  men  can  walk 
over  the  snow  on  snowshoes.  The  ride  also  takes 
us  through  the  villages  of  Hampton  Falls  and  Sea- 
brook.  In  the  former  place  we  pass  the  monument 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Governor  Meshech  Weare 
guarded  by  four  cannon  with  the  same  number  of 
piles  of  cannon  balls  lying  beside  them,  while 
the  spacious  three-story  houses  in  Seabrook  village 
bear  evidence  that  they  are  the  abodes  of  well-to- 
do  people. 

Arriving  in  Amesbury  we  leave  the  car  at  Mar- 
ket Square  and  wend  our  way  to  Mr.  Whittier's 
home  which  is  but  a  short  distance  from  it  on 
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Friend  Street.  Here  is  where  he  moved  from 
Haverhill  after  the  death  of  his  father  in  1836.  He 
brought  with  him  his  mother  and  sister  Elizabeth, 
and  an  aged  aunt,  who  comprised  the  home  family. 
Their  dwelling  was  a  one-storied  cottage  with  a 
few  apple  trees  in  the  spacious  garden  in  the  rear- 
It  was  in  this  garden  that  the  impressive  funeral  was 
held  on  the  afternoon  of  September  7,  1892. 

During  the  time  from  1836  to  1892,  as  we  learn 
from  a  leaflet  published  by  the  Whittier  Home 
Association,  in  which  he  made  Amesbury  his  home, 
he  rose  to  be  a  powerful  influence  in  the  nation; 
"High  Priest  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Party,"  he  has 
been  called,  and  to  be  known  as  one  of  the  greatest 
American  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
house  changed  with  his  fortunes,  until  the  cottage 
became  a  rambling  house  with  many  unexpected 
turns,  sunny  and  comfortable,  and  full  of  simple, 
but  generous  hospitality.  First,  the  "garden  room" 
was  added,  as  the  poet  called  the  room  at  once 
sitting-room  and  study,  looking  upon  the  garden; 
here  on  the  old-fashioned  mahogany  desk,  now  the 
chief  treasure  of  the  house,  he  wrote  many  of  the 
anti-slavery  poems,  the  war  poems,  "Barbara 
Frietchie,"  "Maud  Muller,"  "The  Barefoot  Boy," 
"In  School-Days,"  and  "Snow  Bound";  nearly  all 
the  poems,  in  fact,  for  over  thirty  years.  Later  a 
desk  of  new  pattern  took  its  place,  and  on  that  desk, 
which  still  stands  in  the  corner  by  the  north  win- 
dow, "Laus  Deo,"  "The  Eternal  Goodness," 
"Mabel  Martin,"  and  "The  Pennsylvania  Pilgrim," 
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were  among  the  poems  to  find  expression.  In  the 
garden  room,  with  its  sunny  outlook,  nearly  every- 
thing is  as  he  used  and  left ;  the  pictures  of  Thomas 
Starr  King,  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  of  Celia 
Thaxter  and  General  Gordon  still  hang  upon  the 
walls;  the  ink-stained  table  still  stands  near  his 
favorite  window;  the  books  on  the  shelves;  the 
stove  with  its  open  grate,  whose  cheery  fire  in  the 
winter  was  one  of  the  poet's  pleasures — hardly 
anything  is  changed. 

In  the  parlor  the  picture  of  his  gifted  sister 
Elizabeth,  and  the  fine  portrait  of  his  mother,  keep 
the  places  they  have  held  for  forty  years.  In 
speaking  once  to  a  friend  of  the  house  where  he  was 
a  welcome  guest,  and  in  which  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  he  spent  longer  or  shorter  intervals 
of  time,  it  was  to  this  picture  Mr.  Whittier  referred, 
when  he  said  emphatically,  "My  home  is  where  my 
mother's  picture  hangs." 

Nowhere  does  the  poet's  personality  come  so 
close  to  one  as  in  this  house.  Besides  this,  it  is 
full  of  the  memories  of  men  and  women  who  were 
his  friends — Charles  Sumner,  the  cherished  friend 
came,  and,  seated  with  the  poet  in  the  garden  room, 
planned  measures  which  were  to  powerfully  influ- 
ence the  nation;  Gail  Hamilton,  with  wit  and 
shrewd  wisdom  brightened  the  quiet  family;  Lucy 
Larcom  was  one  with  them  in  joy  or  sorrow;  Starr 
King  and  Bayard  Taylor,  Celia  Thaxter,  Emerson 
and  Garrison, — the  list  might  be  extended  to  include 
nearly  every  man  and  woman  of  note  for  fifty  years. 
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After  taking  a  walk  through  the  garden,  we 
visited  the  Friends'  meeting-house — a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  home,  and  also  on  Friend  Street. 
It  is  a  plain  building,  where  on  Sundays,  in  summer 
and  winter,  as  a  boy  he  had  driven  from  Haverhill 
with  father  and  mother  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  manner  of  the  Quakers,  and  when,  on  the 
death  of  his  father  a  change  of  home  became  impera- 
tive, the  thoughts  of  all  turned  to  this  meeting- 
house and  its  neighborhood  and  here  Whittier 
worshiped  for  over  fifty  years. 

The  pew  which  he  occupied  is  the  second  one 
from  the  front  on  the  left  aisle  of  the  meeting-house. 
On  the  end  of  it  is  a  solid  silver  plate  with  the  words 
"Whittier's  Seat."  The  house,  though  plain  in 
construction,  is  well  cared  for.  There  is  no  sign  of 
a  pulpit  or  organ.  We  noticed  copies  of  the  " Gospel 
Hymns"  in  some  of  the  pews,  and  no  doubt  the 
worshipers  follow  the  Scripture  injunction  to  "sing 
with  the  spirit  and  understanding,  making  mel- 
ody in  your  hearts." 

The  walk  from  the  meeting-house  on  the  road  to 
Newburyport,  brings  one  to  the  cemetery,  where 
in  the  Friends'  section  of  it,  near  the  hillside, 
Whittier  lies  in  his  last  resting  place.  The  burial 
lot  is  an  oblong  one,  probably  fifty  feet  by  twelve, 
and  beside  the  stone  curbing  has  a  well-kept  hedge. 
There  are  nine  plain  marble  headstones  in  the 
enclosure,  on  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  family.  That  of  the  poet  bears  the 
inscription:  " John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  1807-1892." 
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On  the  back  of  the  stone  are  the  words:  "Here 
Whittier  lies.  0.  W.  Holmes."  The  other 
headstones  are  marked  with  the  names  of  John 
Whittier,  Abigail  Whittier,  Mary  W.  Callender, 
Elizabeth  H.  Whittier,  Matthew  F.  Whittier, 
Mercy  E.  Huzzey,  Moses  Whittier,  and  Joseph 
Cartland. 

When  I  left  this  "God's  Acre,"  which  contains 
the  remains  of  one  of  the  noblest  men  that  New 
England  ever  produced,  I  could  not  help  repeating 
some  lines  of  one  of  his  poems  which  in  some  respect 
is  the  best  he  ever  wrote,  for  in  sentiment  and 
expression  there  is  "a  touch  of  nature  that  makes 
the  whole  world  kin."  It  brings  vividly  to  mind 
the  time  when  everyone  will  have  to  pass  through 
the  dark  valley  of  death  alone.  And  though  it  is 
an  old  saying  that  "all  men  think  all  men  are  mortal 
but  themselves,"  and  never  more  was  that  thought 
cherished  than  at  the  present  day,  yet  a  man  or 
woman  must  have  a  hard  heart  who  can  read  it 
without  any  emotion. 

AT  LAST 

When  on  my  day  of  life  the  night  is  falling, 
And  in  the  winds  from  unsunned  spaces  blown, 

I  hear  far  voices  out  of  darkness  calling 
My  feet  to  paths  unknown. 

Thou  who  has  made  my  home  of  life  so  pleasant, 
Leave  not  its  tenant  when  its  walls  decay; 

O  Love  Divine,  O  Helper,  ever  present, 
Be  Thou  my  strength  and  stay ! 
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Be  near  me  when  all  else  is  from  me  drifting; 

Earth,  sky,  home's  pictures,  days  of  shade  and  shine, 
And  kindly  faces  to  my  own  uplifting 

The  love  which  answers  mine. 

I  have  but  Thee,  my  Father!    Let  Thy  spirit 

Be  with  me  then  to  comfort  and  uphold; 
No  gate  of  pearl,  no  branch  of  palm  I  merit, 

Nor  street  of  shining  gold. 

Suffice  it  if  my  good  and  ill  unreckoned, 

And  both  forgiven  through  Thy  abounding  grace — 

I  find  myself  by  hands  familiar  beckoned 
Unto  my  fitting  place. 

Some  humble  door  among  Thy  many  mansions, 
Some  sheltering  shade  where  sin  and  striving  cease, 

And  flows  forever  through  heaven's  green  expansions 
The  river  of  Thy  peace. 

There  from  the  music  round  about  me  stealing, 
I  fain  would  learn  the  new  and  holy  song, 

And  find  at  last,  beneath  Thy  trees  of  healing, 
The  life  for  which  I  long. 

XXV. 

One  who  has  not  been  to  Hampton  Beach  for 
some  time  cannot  fail  to  note  the  great  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  the  way  of  the 
erection  of  buildings  of  a  private  character,  and 
also  those  that  have  been  built  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  multitude  who  come  to  this  old-time 
resort.  Down  at  the  lower  end  of  the  beach,  where 
a  few  years  ago  there  were  only  sand  heaps,  quite 
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a  village  has  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic.  The  large 
group  of  buildings  connected  with  the  Ocean  House, 
which  includes  the  Casino,  opera  house,  bowling 
alley,  and  cafe,  give  good  accommodations,  so 
that  one  can  suit  himself  in  the  matter  of  amuse- 
ment and  patronage. 

Among  the  attractions  of  Hampton  Beach  may 
be  mentioned  the  concerts  given  in  the  pavilion  in 
front  of  the  Casino,  during  the  hours  of  the  day  and 
evening  by  Higgins'  Band  of  Haverhill,  Mass.  It 
was  a  treat  to  listen  to  the  fine  music  that  is  given 
by  it,  and  Mr.  Higgins  is  a  past  master  in  his 
leadership  of  this  talented  organization.  The 
second  story  piazza  of  the  Casino,  which  is  always 
open  to  the  public,  is  a  capital  place  to  sit  and  hear 
the  music,  and  it  is  a  privilege  of  which  many  avail 
themselves.  From  it  one  can  also  take  in  the  sweep 
and  curve  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  beach,  from 
Boar's  Head  to  Hampton  River,  which  is  spanned 
by  a  bridge,  said  to  be  a  mile  in  length,  with  Salis- 
bury Beach  in  the  distance. 

The  network  of  electrics  that  covers  this  section 
of  Rockingham  County  is  a  great  convenience  to 
those  who  go  to  this  place  for  rest  and  recreation. 
A  half  hour's  service  is  in  force  during  the  summer 
season  between  Exeter  and  Hampton,  and  it  also 
includes  Portsmouth,  Seabrook,  Amesbury  and 
Haverhill.  Hampton  is  famous  for  its  good  roads; 
in  facts,  they  were  good  long  before  the  law  relative 
to  the  roads  was  enacted;  the  autos  are  much  in 
evidence,  and  have  largely  taken  the  place  of  horses. 
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After  all  the  years  of  buffeting  with  the  waves  of 
old  ocean,  Boar's  Head  still  juts  out  into  the  sea; 
but  its  former  glory  seems  to  be  passing  away,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  this  remarkable  natural 
formation  is  being  cut  up,  and  sold  for  building 
lots.  It  is  a  splendid  site  for  a  summer  hotel;  in 
fact,  it  was  occupied  in  this  way  until  the  Boar's 
Head  Hotel,  of  which  Mr.  Dumas  had  charge,  went 
up  a  few  years  since  in  flame  and  smoke.  A  citizen 
of  Hampton  told  the  writer  that  the  town  of  Hamp- 
ton missed  it  that  they  did  not  buy  the  land  for  a 
public  park,  as  by  so  doing  it  would  add  to  the 
attractions  of  this  summer  resort,  and  incidentally 
be  a  benefit  to  the  town.  Whittier  has  made 
Boar's  Head  the  scene  of  his  poem  on  "Hampton 
Beach,"  where  he  says: 

Now  rest  we,  where  this  grassy  mound  His  feet  hath  set 

In  the  great  waters,  which  have  bound 

His  granite  ankles  greenly  round 
With  long  and  tangled  moss,  and  weeds  with  cool  spray  wet. 

Good-by  to  pain  and  care!    I  take  mine  ease  today : 

Here  where  these  sunny  waters  break, 

And  ripples  this  keen  breeze,  I  shake 
All  burdens  from  the  heart,  all  weary  thoughts  away. 

I  draw  a  freer  breath — I  seem  like  all  I  see — 

Waves  in  the  sun — the  white- winged  gleam 

Of  sea-birds  in  the  slanting  beam — 
And  far-off  sails  which  flit  before  the  south-wind  free. 
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What  need  I  of  the  dusty  land  and  noisy  town. 

I  see  the  mighty  deep  expand 

From  its  white  line  of  glimmering  sand 
To  where  the  blue  of  heaven  in  bluer  waves  shuts  down ! 

In  listless  quietude  of  mind,  I  yield  to  all 

The  change  of  cloud  and  wave  and  wind 

And  passive  on  the  flood  reclined, 
I  wander  with  the  waves,  and  with  them  rise  and  fall. 

But  look  thou  dreamer! — wave  and  shore  in  shadow  lie; 

The  night-wind  warns  me  back  once  more 

To  where  my  native  hilltops  o'er, 
Bends  like  an  arch  of  fire  the  glowing  sunset  sky. 

So  then,  beach,  bluff,  and  wave,  farewell;  I  bear  with  me 

No  token,  stone  nor  glittering  shell, 

But  long  and  oft  shall  Memory  tell 
Of  this  brief  thoughtful  hour  of  musing  by  the  sea. 

Boar's  Head  is  a  capital  place  to  read  these  lines 
of  Whittier,  as  they  accurately  describe  the  spot 
and  its  surroundings,  and  are  full  of  fine  sentiments. 

XXVI. 

Henry  W.  Longfellow  would  have  been  a  cente- 
narian if  he  had  lived  till  February  27,  1907.  Here 
are  some  verses  that  an  admirer  of  his  poems  has 
written  in  commemoration  of  his  ninety-eighth 
birthday: 

Upon  thy  silent  tomb  today 
Affection's  fingers  lay 

The  laurel  wreath ; 
And,  as  its  close  leaves  intertwine, 
Our  loyal  hearts  are  linked  with  thine 

That  rests  beneath. 
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Both  high  and  low  thy  name  revere, 
O  gentle  scholar,  poet,  seer! 

0  childhood's  friend! 
The  power  of  thy  vivid  words 
To  waken  sympathetic  chords 

Shall  never  end. 

Unseen  thou  still  with  us  doth  dwell, 
Creating  an  enchanter's  spell, 

The  while  we  glean 
Fields  of  thy  classic  prose,  or  reap 
Poetic  flowers  of  thine  which  keep 

Thy  mem'ry  green. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  the  Pine  Tree  State  the 
writer  stopped  over  between  trains  for  a  few  hours 
in  Portland  improving  the  opportunity  in  visiting 
the  Wadsworth-Longfellow  home  and  in  looking 
over  the  curiosities  and  belongings  which  it  con- 
tains. It  is  a  very  interesting  place  to  visit,  not 
only  because  it  was  the  early  home  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica's distinguished  poets,  but  also  from  the  fact  that 
there  can  be  seen  a  dwelling  that  was  occupied  by 
a  well-to-do  family,  in  a  perfect  state  of  preserva- 
tion, the  interior  being  in  substantially  the  same 
condition  as  it  was  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  It 
is  situated  on  Congress  Street,  one  of  the  principal 
streets  of  Portland,  in  the  midst  of  modern  business 
blocks,  flanked  on  the  east  side  by  the  well-known 
Preble  House  and  within  sight  of  the  statue  of 
Longfellow,  at  the  junction  of  Congress  and  State 
Streets,  where  the  poet  is  represented  as  sitting  in 
a  chair  and  gazing,  apparently,  in  the  direction  of 
the  home  of  his  childhood. 
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This  home  was  built  in  the  year  .  1785  by  General 
Peleg  Wadsworth,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and 
grandfather  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  Zilpha  Wadsworth 
being  his  mother.  It  was  the  first  brick  house  that 
was  erected  in  Portland,  the  bricks  for  it  being 
brought  in  a  sloop  from  Philadelphia.  It  seems 
that  the  builders  made  a  miscalculation  in  the 
number  of  bricks  that  were  wanted,  they  having 
commenced  the  walls  with  sixteen  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  the  supply  giving  out  the  walls  were 
protected  during  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring 
following  another  supply  was  brought  from  the 
City  of  Brotherly  Love.  Though  this  home  is 
now  in  the  heart  of  the  business  part  of  Portland, 
when  built  it  was  an  outskirt  of  the  town,  amid 
rural  surroundings  and  commanding  a  fine  view 
of  the  forests  and  mountains  towards  the  western 
horizon.  Built  three  stories  in  height,  in  the  old 
colonial  style,  with  a  wide  hallway  running  through 
the  center,  there  is  an  air  of  old-time  hospitality 
about  it  in  marked  contrast  to  our  modern  homes. 
Passing  in  from  the  street  through  the  yard  the 
door  swings  open  in  answer  to  a  rap  on  the  ancient 
brass  knocker,  and  one  steps  in  from  the  busy 
street  of  the  twentieth  century  to  the  quiet  and 
comfortable  home  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  interior  of  the  house  has  suffered  no  material 
change,  for  though  some  repairs  have  been  made  on 
it,  care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  original  appearance  of  the  rooms.  All  the 
windows  have  the  same  old  paneled  shutters;  the 
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doors  have  the  curious  old  box  latches,  wide  window 
seats  are  in  all  of  the  lower  rooms,  which,  owing 
to  the  generous  thickness  of  the  walls,  are  cushioned 
and  inviting.  On  the  left  of  the  hallway  is  the 
parlor  which  at  the  time  that  the  house  was  built, 
was  the  largest  private  reception  room  in  Portland. 
In  this  room  was  placed  the  first  pianoforte  ever 
brought  to  town.  It  was  probably  a  spinet,  and 
the  story  is  told  that  such  was  the  curiosity  of  the 
country  people  regarding  this  wonder,  that  they 
would  stand  around  the  windows  and  listen  when- 
ever the  instrument  was  being  played,  and  even 
offered  money  to  have  the  music  continued.  In 
this  room  were  held  some  of  the  greatest  festivities 
of  the  day,  and  in  it  took  place,  in  1804,  the  wedding 
of  Zilpha  Wadsworth  and  Stephen  Longfellow. 

Across  the  hall  from  the  parlor  is  the  family 
sitting  room  and  the  law  office  of  the  poet's  father. 
All  of  the  old  furnishings  remain,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  charms  about  the  room  is  the  fact  that 
every  piece  of  furniture  has  been  used  by  the  Wads- 
worth  and  Longfellow  families;  the  pictures  on 
the  walls  and  the  little  articles  of  ornamentation 
were  all  family  possessions.  In  this  room  is  an 
open  fireplace,  with  its  brass  andirons,  and 
there  was  a  cheery  fire  burning  on  the  hearth  at 
the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  writer.  In  fact,  there 
never  has  been  a  stove  set  up  in  the  house,  though 
steam  radiators  are  now  in  the  principal  rooms. 
The  wallpaper  in  this  room  was  made  expressly  for 
it,  while  the  carpet  is  the  same  which  was  on  the 
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floor  at  the  time  of  the  poet's  last  visit  to  his  old 
home  in  July,  1881.  By  a  window  still  stands  his 
chair;  near  by  is  that  of  his  father,  and  between 
the  front  windows  of  the  room  is  his  mother's  sewing 
table,  while  the  gilt-framed  mirror  above  it  with  a 
quaint  picture  in  the  upper  half  and  a  row  of  gilt 
balls,  dates  back  to  the  days  of  his  Grandmother 
Wadsworth.  Here,  also,  is  the  table  upon  which 
the  Longfellow  children  studied  their  lessons  during 
the  long  winter  evenings. 

Adjoining  and  back  of  the  sitting-room  is  the 
kitchen,  with  its  capacious  fireplace,  which  has 
never  been  closed,  but  remains  as  it  was  in  the 
days  when  the  young  people  gathered  around  it  to 
roast  apples  and  chestnuts,  or  the  cook  bustled 
about  getting  the  dinner.  Here  today  the  stout 
iron  crane  holds  the  pots  and  kettles  as  they  hung 
from  the  pothooks  a  hundred  years  ago.  On  the 
wide  hearth  are  the  Dutch  oven,  tin  kitchen,  plate 
warmers,  apple  roaster,  coffee  roaster  and  other 
kitchen  conveniences  of  former  days.  Here  is  still 
seen  the  old  dresser,  with  its  display  of  Britannia 
tin  and  earthen  ware.  Among  the  latter  are  plat- 
ters, pitchers  and  other  kinds  of  crockery  which  are 
the  envy  of  modern  collectors.  Here  is  the  bread 
tray  used  at  the  banquet  given  Lafayette  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  Portland  in  1825,  at  which 
time  the  father  of  the  poet  gave  an  address  of 
welcome. 

Across  the  hallway  from  the  kitchen  is  the  dining 
room;  its  walls  are  hung  with  paper  brought  from 
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Paris.  Here  is  an  ancient  mahogany  writing  desk, 
ink-stained  and  worn,  upon  which  one  of  Long- 
fellow's earliest  poems,  "The  Rainy  Day,"  was 
written.  Glancing  out  of  the  window,  we  see  the 
"vine  still  clings  to  the  mouldering  wall/'  as  at 
the  time  the  poem  was  written  in  the  year  1841. 
On  this  desk  lies  the  register  on  whose  pages  during 
the  three  seasons  in  which  the  home  has  been  open 
to  the  public,  more  than  9,000  visitors  have  in- 
scribed their  names,  notable  among  the  signatures 
being  that  of  President  Roosevelt,  written  with  a 
quill  that  belonged  to  the  poet's  father.  Visitors 
have  come  from  all  over  the  United  States,  England, 
France,  Spain,  Brazil,  Australia,  India  and  Japan. 

Returning  from  the  front  of  the  hall  and  going 
up  the  broad  stair,  one  pauses  to  admire  the  series 
of  beautiful  pictures,  seven  in  number,  by  well- 
known  artists,  each  representing  a  scene  from 
some  of  the  poet's  writings.  On  the  upper  landing 
of  the  stairs  is  a  bust  of  Longfellow  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  and  further  along  a  portrait  of  him  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  when  he  was  a  professor  in 
Bowdoin  College.  A  doorway  just  beyond  leads 
to  a  chamber  in  which  his  mother  died.  Here  we 
see  the  mahogany  cradle  in  which  two  poets, 
Henry  W.  and  Samuel  Longfellow,  were  rocked, 
while  two  tall  cases  with  glass  doors  contain  the 
gowns,  bonnets  and  other  articles  of  wearing  ap- 
aprel  belonging  to  the  women  of  the  family.  A  head 
dress  dates  back  to  the  year  1700.  Here  is  exhib- 
ited a  model  of  the  old  First  Church,  or  "meeting- 
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house,"  in  Portland,  and  beside  it  the  foot  stove 
which  the  poet  carried  for  his  mother  on  Sundays, 
in  the  winter  time,  in  the  days  prior  to  the  use  of 
stoves  in  those  structures. 

The  guest  chamber  is  just  across  the  hall,  where 
is  seen  the  tall  four-post  bedstead  with  its  fringed 
dimity  hangings  and  antique  coverlet;  also  the 
rocking-chair  belonging  to  the  first  mistress  of  the 
house.  On  the  walls  are  various  paintings  and 
drawings  and  in  the  drawers  of  an  old  bureau  are 
shown  a  variety  of  articles  of  needlework,  all  done 
by  the  hands  of  the  Wadsworth  and  Longfellow 
girls,  and  long  since  folded  by  them  for  the  last  time. 

Passing  up  the  stairway  to  the  third  story,  we 
come  to  the  room  that  was  occupied  by  each  of  the 
four  Longfellow  boys,  at  various  times,  and  it 
contains  a  trundle  bed,  school  desk,  with  the  marks 
of  jackknives  indelibly  on  it,  and  other  small  arti- 
cles dear  to  the  hearts  of  boys.  What  interested 
the  writer  most  in  this  room  was  the  trundle  bed; 
and  it  is  quite  probable  that  some  of  the  older 
readers  of  the  Monitor  have  slept  in  one  in  their 
young  days.  The  thought  was  an  interesting  one 
that  Longfellow  had  slept  in  that  bed  and  his  head 
had  rested  on  the  pillow.  Longfellow  tells  that 
"when  bedtime  came,  it  was  hard  to  leave  the 
warm  fire  on  the  hearth  and  go  up  to  the  unwarmed 
bedroom,  and  still  harder  next  morning  to  get  up 
out  of  the  comfortable  feather  bed  and  break  the 
ice  in  the  pitcher  for  washing.  But  hardships  in 
those  days  meant  and  made  hardihood." 
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Though  Longfellow's  home  in  later  years  of  his 
life  was  elsewhere,  and  his  love  of  travel  carried 
him  to  many  lands,  yet  he  never  lost  his  affection 
for  his  old  home,  or  the  fair  city  of  his  birth,  as  is 
shown  by  repeated  references  to  both  in  his  letters 
and  his  journals.  And  when  so  many  landmarks 
were  obliterated  by  the  fire  which  swept  over  the 
city  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1866,  this  old  house  was 
fortunate  to  escape,  the  track  of  the  fire  passing 
just  east  of  it. 

On  the  death  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Annie  Longfellow 
Pierce,  in  January,  1901,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety  years — eighty-seven  of  which  were  passed 
in  this  home — it  came  by  bequest  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  on  condition 
that  it  be  kept  in  its  present  state,  as  a  memorial  to 
her  gifted  brother.  As  one  has  said:  "It  is  a  most 
interesting  old  home,  and  stepping  out  from  it  into 
the  bustle  of  the  street,  we  find  ourselves  half 
unconsciously  repeating  the  lines: 

"  'We  may  build  more  splendid  habitations, 
Fill  our  rooms  with  paintings  and  with  sculpture 

But  we  cannot 
Buy  with  gold  the  old  associations.'  " 

XXVII. 

The  pleasant  and  wealthy  village  of  Thomaston 
was  noted  as  the  home,  in  the  later  years  of  his 
life,  of  Major-General  Henry  Knox,  a  distinguished 
artillery  officer  in  the  Revolution  and  secretary  of 
war  under  Washington.    His  memory  has  ever 
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been  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place;  one  of  the  principal  streets  is  named  after 
him,  as  is  also  one  of  the  hotels;  the  Knox  &  Lin- 
coln Railroad  passes  through  its  borders,  and  the 
town  is  situated  in  the  County  of  Knox.  By 
purchase,  and  through  the  inheritance  of  his  wife, 
General  Knox  became  almost  the  sole  proprietor  of 
the  Waldo  grant,  or  patent,  originally  given  in 
1630  by  the  Council  of  Plymouth,  and  which  com- 
prised nearly  70,000  acres  of  land,  lying  on  the 
Georges  River  and  Penobscot  Bay.  Hither  the 
General  came  with  his  family  in  a  sloop  from 
Philadelphia  in  the  summer  of  1795,  and  took 
possession  of  the  spacious  mansion  which  had  been 
erected  in  1793,  on  the  crest  of  Georges  Mountain, 
at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  by  workmen  sent  from  Boston 
under  the  superintendence  of  Ebenezer  Dunton, 
architect.  It  was  finished  in  a  style  of  beauty, 
symmetry,  and  magnificence  seldom  excelled  at 
that  time  in  the  country.  It  was  three  stories  in 
height,  surmounted  by  a  fourth  one,  central  and 
cupola-like,  and  from  which  a  fine  view  was  ob- 
tained of  over  eight  miles  down  the  Georges  River. 
The  mansion, — to  which  the  name  of  "Montpelier" 
was  given  by  his  wife, — together  with  the  stables, 
farmhouses,  and  out-buildings,  formed  quite  an 
establishment  in  that  thinly  settled  country.  The 
style  of  living  which  he  adopted  resembled  that 
of  the  old  baronial  castles.  It  is  said  that  a  hun- 
dred beds  were  sometimes  made ;  an  ox  and  twenty 
sheep  often  slaughtered  in  a  week,  and  twenty 
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saddle  horses  and  a  large  number  of  carriages  kept 
to  accommodate  the  guests.  Many  persons  of 
distinction,  of  this  and  of  foreign  countries,  partook 
of  his  hospitalities,  Among  the  latter  were  Tally- 
rand  and  Louis  Philippe,  the  first  of  whom  thus 
writes  of  his  visit:  "On  the  third  day  of  October, 
1795,  I  was  obliged  to  set  out  for  Boston.  I  had 
experienced  such  friendly  entertainment  from 
General  Knox  and  his  family  that  it  was  with  real 
concern  that  I  left  them.  They  did  not  treat  me 
as  a  stranger,  but  with  the  kind  and  easy  attentions 
which  are  paid  to  one  who  is  at  once  a  relative  and 
a  friend."  The  General's  hospitality  was  not, 
however,  confined  to  the  rich  and  titled.  Many  a 
poor  exile  from  his  native  land,  or  a  weary  mis- 
sionary, or  distressed  adventurer,  found  here  a  rest 
and  refuge  from  fatigue  and  oppression.  He  loved 
to  see  everyone  happy,  and  could  sympathize 
with  people  of  every  class  and  condition. 

To  encourage  settlers  to  come  to  this  section  of 
the  country,  General  Knox  commenced  various 
kinds  of  business,  which  brought  to  this  place  a 
large  number  of  mechanics,  such  as  carpenters, 
masons,  millwrights,  blacksmiths,  coopers,  tanners, 
shoemakers,  as  well  as  farmers,  limeburners,  brick- 
makers,  etc.,  most  of  whom  became  permanent 
residents.  He  was  the  first  to  undertake  the 
business  of  shipbuilding,  and  in  1796  several 
coasters  were  launched  and  kept  in  his  employ. 

General  Knox,  at  the  time  of  his  coming  to 
Maine,  was  forty-five  years  of  age.    He  was  born 
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in  Boston,  of  Scotch  parentage,  July  26,  1750,  and 
educated  in  the  common  schools  of  that  place.  He 
was  by  occupation  a  bookseller  and  stationer,  early 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Colonies,  and  during 
the  Revolution  was  an  artillery  officer  of  eminent 
ability.  He  was  Washington's  secretary  of  war, 
retiring  from  the  position  at  his  own  request,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  secretary  of  the  Society 
of  Cincinnati.  The  honorary  degree  of  A.  M. 
was  conferred  by  Dartmouth  College  in  1793. 
Eaton,  in  his  history  of  Thomaston,  says  that  in 
his  appearance  he  was  rather  above  the  medium 
height,  his  frame  was  well  proportioned  and  his 
weight  280  pounds,  being  the  heaviest  of  eleven 
distinguished  Revolutionary  officers,  among  whom 
Washington  is  set  down  as  weighing  209  pounds. 
His  features  were  regular,  his  Grecian  nose  prom- 
inent, his  face  full  and  open,  complexion  florid, 
hair  naturally  dark,  eyes  gray,  sharp  and  penetrat- 
ing, seldom  failing  to  recognize  a  countenance  they 
had  once  rested  upon.  His  voice  was  naturally 
powerful,  and  in  the  army,  or  when  occasion  re- 
quired, it  easily  rose  above  the  din  of  battle  or  the 
elements.  His  mental  perception  was  penetrating, 
and  he  needed  but  little  time  to  form  an  opinion  of 
a  person's  character,  nor  many  words  to  express  it. 
When  asked  his  opinion  of  Aaron  Burr,  about  the 
time  he  was  accused  of  dividing  the  Union,  he 
replied, — "That  man  has  a  head  to  conceive  and  a 
hand  to  execute  anything."  He  was  a  firm  believer 
in  the  truths  of  Christianity.    He  contributed 
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much  by  his  liberality  and  example  to  promote 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel;  but  he  had  little 
regard  for  the  distinction  of  creeds  and  sects,  for 
his  charity  was  as  extensive  as  the  family  of  man. 
He  loved  to  draw  around  him  men  of  wisdom  and 
wit,  talent  and  invention.  His  library  contained 
at  his  decease  1,585  volumes,  of  which  364  were  in 
the  French  language,  besides  pamphlets,  maps  and 
charts,  microscopes,  thermometers,  telescopes,  pen- 
tegraph,  copying  presses,  etc.  His  martial  pro- 
clivities were  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  had  two 
pairs  of  pistols,  eleven  small  arms,  four  guns,  and 
two  cannon;  while  a  pianoforte,  the  first  and  only 
one  then  in  that  region,  a  billiard  table,  and  a  barge 
for  sailing,  were  among  the  means  of  amusement 
for  his  family  and  guests. 

Mrs.  Knox  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Flucker, 
secretary  of  General  Gage,  the  royal  governor  of 
Massachusetts  in  1775.  She  was  a  fine  looking 
lady  and  fitted  by  birth  and  education  to  move  in 
the  higher  circles  of  wealth  and  fashion,  where  she 
was  a  general  favorite.  The  deference  of  General 
and  Mrs.  Washington  and  the  homage  paid  to  her 
intellectual  superiority  by  persons  of  judgment  and 
talent  show  this  influence  to  have  been  great  and 
well  founded.  She  is  said  to  have  been  of  great 
service  to  Mrs.  Washington,  who,  retiring  and 
domestic  in  her  tastes,  relied  on  the  assistance  of 
her  friend  as  a  leader  in  society,  and  whom  she 
had  learned  to  appreciate  in  the  army  and  at  Mont 
Vernon,  where  she  was  a  guest  during  the  siege  of 
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Yorktown.  She  is  described  as  having  been  in 
her  later  days,  when  upwards  of  sixty,  a  remarkably 
fine  looking  woman.  At  the  time  of  Washington's 
inauguration  at  New  York  she  and  her  husband 
were  considered  the  largest  couple  in  the  city,  and 
both  were  great  favorites  in  society.  She  survived 
the  General  eighteen  years,  and  died  June  10,  1824, 
aged  sixty-eight. 

General  Knox  died  suddenly  on  the  25th  of 
October,  1806,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six.  Cut  down 
in  the  prime  of  life  and  in  the  midst  of  his  plans 
for  the  welfare  of  the  community,  his  death  was 
deplored  as  a  public  calamity.  Possessed  of  ample 
wealth,  he  had,  as  we  have  seen,  the  desire  to  use 
it  for  the  good  of  society.  His  funeral  was  ob- 
served on  the  28th  with  a  large  military  display. 
The  day  was  fair,  the  assemblage  numerous,  and 
the  services  impressive.  An  eulogy  was  pro- 
nounced by  Hon.  Samuel  Thatcher  of  Warren, 
after  which  the  long  procession  marched  to  the 
music  of  a  solemn  dirge,  accompanied  by  muffled 
drums,  amid  the  tolling  of  bells  and  the  firing  of 
minute  guns,  to  the  tomb  where  the  remains  were 
deposited,  and  the  usual  salute  was  fired.  On  the 
monument  erected  to  his  memory  in  Elm  Grove 
Cemetery,  at  Thomaston,  under  the  inscription 
of  name,  age,  and  date  of  his  death,  is  the  quotation : 

'Tis  fate's  decree!  Farewell!  thy  just  renown 
The  hero's  honor,  and  the  good  man's  crown. 

For  many  years  the  Knox  mansion  was  regarded 
as  an  object  of  interest  and  was  visited  by  strangers 
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from  far  and  near.  Should,  however,  one  go  there 
today  for  that  purpose,  he  would  be  disappointed, 
for  not  a  trace  of  it  is  to  be  seen.  Passing  out  of 
the  ownership  of  the  family,  the  grounds  were  first 
used  for  a  shipyard,  and  on  the  opening  of  the 
Knox  &  Lincoln  Railroad  in  1871,  and  which  runs 
near  the  site,  it  was  taken  down.  The  writer 
visited  it  in  1868,  and  though  it  had  fallen  into 
decay  and  much  of  its  former  glory  had  departed 
there  were  still  traces  of  a  superior  style  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  spacious  halls  and  parlors.  When 
it  first  caught  the  eye  of  Mrs.  Knox,  as  she  with 
her  husband,  children,  and  servants,  passed  up 
between  the  evergreens  and  forests  that  shaded 
either  side  of  the  river,  to  take  possession  of  her 
new  abode  on  the  ancestral  domain,  it  must  have 
presented  a  fine  appearance. 

XXVIII. 

In  the  Elm  Grove  Cemetery  at  Thomaston,  not 
far  from  the  grave  of  General  Knox,  stands  the 
massive  granite  monument,  erected  by  the  citizens 
of  that  place  in  1841,  to  the  memory  of  an  honored 
townsman.  It  bears  upon  its  face  the  simple 
inscription,  Jonathan  Cilley.  The  states  of  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire  have  a  common  interest  in 
the  brief  career  of  this  gifted  man,  for  he  was  born 
amongst  our  granite  hills,  and,  becoming  a  citizen 
of  the  Pine  Tree  State,  he  was  early  in  life  advanced 
to  positions  of  honor  and  usefulness.    Mr.  Cilley 
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was  born  in  Nottingham,  July  2,  1802.  He  was 
the  son  of  Greenleaf  Cilley,  and  a  grandson  of 
Colonel  Joseph  Cilley,  who  commanded  a  New 
Hampshire  regiment  during  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution. He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  the 
class  of  1825;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1828,  and 
commenced  the  practice  o£  law  at  Thomaston  in 
the  same  year.  Elected  to  the  Maine  House  of 
Representatives,  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  that 
body  in  1835-36-37,  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
elected,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  to  represent  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Maine  in  the 
Twenty-fourth  Congress.  On  the  24th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1838,  his  brilliant  career  came  to  an  untimely 
end  in  the  duel  with  W.  J.  Graves,  a  member  of 
the  same  Congress  from  Kentucky.  This  duel 
was  a  singular  one  from  the  fact  that  it  was  fought 
by  men  who  had  no  feelings  of  enmity  against 
each  other,  but  merely  on  a  point  of  honor.  The 
story  of  the  duel  is  doubtless  familiar,  in  one  form 
or  another,  to  some  of  the  older  readers  of  the 
Monitor,  but  I  venture  to  give  it  as  told  by  one 
who  ought  to  know  whereof  he  affirms,  and  which 
is  accepted  as  reliable  by  the  citizens  of  the  town 
that  contains  his  remains. 

The  duel  originated  in  the  attempt  of  Henry  A. 
Wise,  of  Virginia,  to  have  an  investigation  of  the 
charges  of  corruption  made  against  a  member  of 
Congress  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  New 
York  Courier  and  Enquirer.  This  investigation 
Mr.  Cilley  opposed  on  the  ground  that  the  charge 
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was  loose,  indefinite,  and  without  the  name  of  the 
author;  and  in  his  remarks  he  alluded  to  the  editor 
of  the  paper,  James  Watson  Webb,  as  one  who, 
from  the  nature  of  his  transactions  with  the  United 
States  Bank,  should  be  the  last  to  bring  charges  of 
corruption.  His  language  was  resented  by  Webb 
who,  in  consequence,  sent  him  a  challenge  by  the 
hands  of  William  J.  Graves.  Cilley  refused  to  re- 
ceive this  challenge  on  the  ground  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  drawn  into  a  controversy  with  news- 
paper editors,  and  particularly  with  Colonel  Webb. 
This  Graves  affected  to  construe  into  a  reflection 
upon  his  own  honor,  as  being  the  friend  of  one 
considered  dishonorable,  and  requested  Cilley  to 
state  directly  whether  he  "declined  to  receive  this 
communication  on  the  ground  of  any  personal 
exception  to  Webb  as  a  gentleman."  But  Cilley 
determined  to  hold  his  ground  and  refused  to 
modify  his  answer.  Then  followed  on  February 
23  a  challenge  from  Graves  by  the  hand  of  Henry 
A.  Wise,  his  second,  and  Cilley  '&  acceptance,  on 
the  afternoon  of  that  day,  by  his  second,  General 
George  W.  Jones,  of  Iowa.  The  parties  met  at 
the  Anacosta  bridge  on  the  road  to  Marlborough 
in  Maryland,  between  two  and  three  o'clock  p.  m. 
on  the  24th,  Cilley  being  the  first  to  arrive,  and 
each  party  accompanied  as  agreed,  by  only  two 
friends,  besides  the  seconds,  and  a  surgeon.  All 
proceeded  to  the  duelling  ground;  the  weapons 
chosen  by  Cilley,  as  the  challenged  party,  were 
rifles;  the  distance  was  fixed  at  eighty  yards,  and 
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the  parties  took  their  respective  positions,  the 
choice  of  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Graves,  and  the 
giving  of  the  word  "fire,"  to  Cilley's  second.  Three 
shots  were  exchanged.  After  the  first,  and  again 
after  the  second  shot,  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
took  place,  and  a  conference  was  held  between  the 
friends  and  the  seconds  of  the  parties.  Various 
propositions  were  made  to  induce  Cilley  to  modify 
the  grounds  of  his  rejecting  Webb's  communication, 
but  in  vain;  he  still  maintained  that  by  such  re- 
jection he  meant  no  disrespect  to  Graves,  towards 
whom  he  entertained  the  kindest  feelings,  but  that 
it  was  made  because  he  chose  to  be  drawn  into  no 
controversy  with  Webb.  This  answer,  which  was 
given  after  the  second  shot,  Wise  said,  left  Graves 
practically  where  he  stood  before,  and  asked  if 
Cilley,  to  relieve  him  from  his  position,  could  not 
say  that  by  such  rejection  he  meant  no  disrespect 
to  Graves,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  which 
General  Jones,  Cilley's  second,  answered  affirma- 
tively. Here  then  the  difficulty  would  seem  to  have 
been  overcome,  and  yet  without  any  reason  being 
assigned  the  parties  exchanged  the  third  shot. 
Prior  to  the  third  fire,  Wise  proposed  to  Jones,  if 
it  proved  ineffectual,  to  shorten  the  distance. 
But  there  was  no  necessity  for  this.  Cilley  was 
dead,  the  fatal  ball  having  pierced  his  heart,  and 
the  young,  brave,  and  successful  candidate  for 
honorable  renown  was  thus  cut  off  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career  and  the  hopes  of  his 
friends,  the  envy  of  his  rivals,  and  the  bitterness 
of  his  foes  expired  with  him. 
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It  is  difficult  to  see  how  even  upon  the  principles 
of  the  cruel  code  of  duelling  itself  the  conduct  of 
this  affair  can  be  justified.  Wise,  who  had  already 
a  quarrel  with  Cilley,  and  had  before  striven  to 
force  him  into  a  duel,  should  never  have  taken  the 
position  of  second;  he  should  himself  have  given 
the  challenge,  which  it  seems  he  was  only  deterred 
from  doing  because  it  would  give  Cilley  a  choice 
of  weapons,  and  who  was  thought  to  be  skilled  in 
the  use  of  a  rifle  as  Webb  was  in  that  of  a  pistol. 
He,  however,  preferred  to  make  use  of  Webb  and 
Graves  to  get  Cilley  into  a  conflict,  which  he  con- 
trived to  manage  for  the  gratification  of  his  own 
revengeful  feelings.  After  the  second  shot  had 
been  exchanged,  and  the  proposition  of  Wise  as- 
sented to  by  Jones,  the  latter  should  have  taken 
his  friend  off  the  ground,  and  thus  leaving  an 
adversary  who  had  not  the  honor  to  abide  by  his 
own  proposition  as  unworthy  of  further  notice. 
It  was  a  blood-thirsty  affair  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  a  good  illustration  of  the  code  of  honor. 

The  news  of  this  affair  agitated  the  nation. 
There  was  a  general  burst  of  indignation  against 
the  getters-up  of  this  contest,  commenced  with 
scarcely  the  shadow  of  an  excuse,  and  continued, 
no  one  knew  why,  to  its  fatal  termination.  In  the 
leading  cities  and  towns  of  many  of  the  states  of 
the  Union  public  meetings  were  held,  and  resolu- 
tions of  condemnation  were  passed.  It  produced 
a  profound  feeling  in  Thomaston,  where,  on  March 
7,  1838,  a  meeting  was  held,  without  distinction 
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of  party,  and  strong  resolutions  were  adopted, 
expressive  of  the  intense  feeling  of  sorrow  and  indig- 
nation that  pervaded  the  community.  Many  of 
his  townsmen  regretted  that  Mr.  Cilley  should 
have  descended  from  the  high  ground  of  moral 
principle  to  the  barbarous  code  of  duelling.  But 
his  reasons  for  his  course  were  given  to  his  friends 
on  the  morning  of  the  fatal  encounter  in  these 
words:  "I  am  drawn  to  this  meeting  by  positive 
compulsion.  I  have  done  all  that  an  honorable 
man  can  do  to  avert  it.  Why  should  I  acknowl- 
edge Webb  to  be  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honor? 
I  could  not  do  so,  and  still  less  can  I  have  it  extorted 
from  me  by  force  and  a  threat.  I  have  no  ill-will 
or  disrespect  toward  Graves.  I  understand  the 
conspiracy  to  destroy  me  as  a  public  man.  But 
New  England  must  not  be  trampled  down,  and  I 
go  to  the  encounter  sustained  by  as  high  a  motive 
as  ever  led  my  grandfather  to  battle  in  the  War  of 
the  Revolution,  as  an  unhappy  duty,  not  to  be 
evaded,  to  my  honor,  my  principles,  and  my  coun- 
try." 

The  remains  of  Jonathan  Cilley,  after  a  public 
funeral  at  Washington,  were  transported  to  Thom- 
aston  and  interred  with  suitable  public  solemnities 
on  the  19th  of  April,  1838.  In  1841  a  granite 
monument  sixteen  feet  high,  surmounted  by  an 
urn,  was  placed  over  his  grave.  He  left  five  chil- 
dren, of  whom  there  are  living,  the  eldest,  Colonel 
J.  Prince  Cilley,  who  commanded  the  First  Maine 
Cavalry  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 
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It  is  said  on  the  Sunday  after  the  duel  and  before 
the  sad  news  reached  Mrs.  Cilley  at  her  home  in 
Thomaston,  she  casually  opened  the  pages  of  a 
hymn  book  and  read  the  following  lines,  which 
seemed  to  be  a  premonition  of  the  tragic  news,  and 
which  were  also  sung  at  the  funeral: 


Far,  far  o'er  hill  and  dell, 

On  the  winds  stealing, 
List  to  the  tolling  bell, 

Mournfully  pealing. 
Hark,  hark!  it  seems  to  say, 

As  melt  those  sounds  away : 
"So  earthly  joys  decay, 

In  the  grave  ending." 
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It  is  hard  to  realize  as  one  visits  the  little  island 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Contoocook  that  something 
over  two  hundred  and  twelve  years  ago  a  tragic 
event  took  place  there  in  which  Hannah  Dustin 
was  the  principal  actor.  Just  where  her  place  is 
in  the  list  of  heroines  that  figure  in  the  early  history 
of  New  England,  the  writer  does  not  presume  to 
say.  It  must  be,  however,  pretty  well  up  in  the 
list,  for  the  part  she  took  in  the  tragedy  would 
seem  to  show  that  she  was  no  ordinary  woman. 

That  Hannah  Dustin  outdid  Jael's  feat,  as 
recorded  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Judges,  when 
the  latter  smote  Sisera  with  a  hammer  and  nail 
on  his  temple,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  she 
left  ten  Indians  lying  prone  where  they  slept  their 
last  sleep — ten  good  Indians,  because  dead  ones — 
according  to  General  Sherman's  estimate  of  the 
character  of  the  noble  red  man.  She  not  only 
slew  them,  but  she  came  away  with  their  scalps 
which  would  seem  to  be  proof  positive  that  she 
performed  the  gruesome  deed.  If  the  old  saying 
is  true  that  "desperate  diseases  require  desperate 
remedies," — more  particularly  true  in  the  old  days 
of  the  "pod  auger"  system  of  medicine  than  at 
the  present  time, — then  by  the  same  course  of 
reasoning  desperate  conditions  require  desperate 
acts.    Mrs.  Dustin  was  brought  face  to  face  with 
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a  hard  condition  in  life,  but  she  proved  herself 
equal  to  it. 

Cotton  Mather's  account  of  this  hair-raising 
event  is  given  at  length  in  the  history  of  Haverhill, 
Mass.  He  heard  the  story  from  Mrs.  Dustin's  lips 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  its  truthfulness. 
It  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the  old  adage  that  "truth 
is  stranger  than  fiction."  A  repetition  of  the 
story  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  "twice  told  tale"; 
the  older  readers  of  this  book  do  not  need  to  be 
informed  concerning  it;  the  younger  readers  can 
have  their  curiosity  satisfied  in  the  various  ac- 
counts of  it.  Judge  Corning  of  this  city,  in  an 
address  given  a  few  years  ago  before  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Historical  Society,  has  done  full  justice  to 
the  subject,  as  he  does  to  any  subject  on  which  he 
discourses. 

We  can,  however,  imagine  the  terrible  scenes 
that  Mrs.  Dustin  passed  through  from  the  time 
when  the  Indians  came  unexpectedly  on  the  home 
in  Haverhill,  till  she  arrived  safely  back  after  a  few 
weeks  absence,  and  was  probably  given  up  for 
dead  by  her  friends.  Judge  Corning,  in  his  address, 
says:  "That  part  of  the  story  relating  to  the 
killing  and  scalping  will  never  be  fully  believed  by 
a  majority  of  people,  yet  when  the  circumstances 
that  led  to  it  are  seriously  considered,  scepticism 
is  considerably  lessened.  The  possibility  of  the 
bloody  act  being  done  by  a  helpless  woman  has 
been  the  subject  of  doubt,  and  discussion  and 
arguments  have  been  advanced  to  prove  its  impos- 
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sibility.  How  could  a  civilized  woman  and  mother 
so  far  forget  the  nicer  impulses  of  her  sex  and  become 
more  savage  than  the  savages  themselves.  .  .  . 
How  account  for  that  steady  nerve  and  unflinching 
courage  that  directed  the  fatal  blows  and  did  the 
sickening  mutilation?'' 

He  answers  this  inquiry  by  saying  that  "in  the 
horrors  of  the  fireside  massacre  at  home,  in  the 
agony  of  beholding  an  innocent  infant  dashed 
against  a  rock,  in  the  horrors  of  a  wretched  future, 
in  the  vengeance  of  outraged  womankind,  and  in 
the  belief  that  the  red-skins  were  devils  incarnate, 
comes  the  reason.  Look  upon  them  in  the  pangs 
of  their  captivity  and  fancy  the  terrible  sensations 
suffered  by  these  captives,  and  the  deed,  marvelous 
and  unheard  of,  stands  out  in  bold  consistency. 
Not  as  the  prototype  of  the  fabled  Amazon  should 
we  think  of  this  woman,  but  rather  as  a  stern, 
unyielding  matron  of  that  epoch,  whose  prime 
conditions  were  virtue,  character  and  self-denial." 

This  thrilling  deed  of  Hannah  Dustin  seems  to 
have  somewhat  overshadowed  the  heroic  part  that 
Thomas  Dustin  took  in  protecting  his  children  from 
harm.  It  was  a  brave  defence  that  he  made 
single-handed  and  alone,  in  keeping  the  horde  of 
Indians  at  bay  and  in  bringing  his  eight  children 
safely  to  the  Haverhill  garrison  house.  It  was  a 
scene  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  an  artist,  of  the  pen 
of  a  poet.  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight,  a  former  presi- 
dent of  Yale  College,  pays  this  fitting  tribute  to 
Thomas  Dustin: 
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"A  finer  succession  of  scenes  for  the  painter's 
pencil  was  hardly  ever  presented  to  the  eye  than 
is  furnished  by  the  efforts  of  -this  gallant  man  to 
protect  his  interesting  family.  The  artist  must 
indeed  be  destitute  of  talent  who  could  not  engross 
every  heart,  as  well  as  every  eye,  by  the  exhibitions 
of  this  husband  and  father  flying  to  the  rescue  of 
his  wife,  her  infant  and  the  nurse,  from  the  ap- 
proaching horde  of  savages  attempting  to  select 
on  his  horse  from  his  flying  family  the  child  that 
he  was  the  least  able  to  spare,  and  unable  to  make 
a  selection,  facing  in  his  rear  the  horde  of  savages; 
alternately  and  sternly  retreating  behind  the  ines- 
timable charge  and  fronting  the  enemy  again, 
receiving  and  returning  their  fire,  and  presenting 
himself  equally  as  a  barrier  against  the  savages  and 
a  shelter  to  the  flight  of  his  children.  In  the  back- 
ground of  this  picture  might  be  exhibited  the 
burning  dwelling;  the  sick  mother;  the  terrified 
nurse,  with  the  infant  in  her  arms ;  and  the  Indians 
surrounding  them  and  driving  them  forward  on 
their  long  and  toilsome  journey." 

Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale  has  done  full  justice  to  the 
heroism  displayed  by  Thomas  Dustin  in  her  descrip- 
tive poem  of  this  event  entitled  "The  Father's 
Choice." 

THE  FATHER'S  CHOICE. 

Now  fly,  as  flies  the  rushing  wind — 

Urge,  urge,  thy  lagging  steed : 
The  savage  yell  is  fierce  behind, 

And  life  is  in  thy  speed. 
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Arid  from  these  dear  ones  make  a  choice 

The  group  he  wildly  eyed, 
When  "father!"  burst  from  every  voice 

And  "child!"  his  heart  replied. 

Here's  one  that  soon  can  share  his  toil, 

And  one  he  meant  for  fame, 
And  one  that  wears  her  mother's  smile, 

And  one  that  bears  her  name. 

And  one  will  prattle  on  his  knee, 

Or  slumber  on  his  breast ; 
And  one  who  the  joys  of  infancy 

Are  still  by  smiles  expressed. 

They  feel  no  fear  while  he  is  near, 
He'll  shield  them  from  the  foe; 

But  oh,  his  ear  must  thrill  to  hear 
Their  shrieking  should  he  go. 

In  vain  his  quivering  lips  would  speak, 
No  words  his  thoughts  allow; 

There's  burning  tears  upon  his  cheek; 
Death's  marble  on  his  brow. 

Swift  as  the  lightning  winged  with  death, 
Flashed  forth  the  quivering  flame; 

Their  fiercest  warrior  bows  beneath 
The  father's  deadly  aim. 

Ambition  goads  the  conqueror  on, 
Hate  points  the  murderer's  brand, 

But  love  and  duty,  these  alone 
Can  nerve  the  father's  hand. 

Not  the  wild  cries  that  rend  the  skies 

His  heart  of  purpose  move; 
He  saves  his  children  or  he  dies, 

The  sacrifice  of  love. 
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The  hero  may  resign  the  field, 

The  coward-murderer  flee, 
He  cannot  fear,  he  will  not  yield, 

That  strikes,  sweet  love,  for  thee. 

They  come!  they  come!    He  heeds  no  cry 

Save  the  soft  child-like  wail, 
"Oh,  father  save!"    "My  children  fly!" 

Were  mingled  on  the  gale. 

And  firmer  still  he  drew  his  breath, 

And  sterner  flashed  his  eye, 
As  fast  he  hurls  the  leaden  death, 

Still  shouting,  "children,  fly!" 

In  vain  the  foe,  those  fiends  unchained, 

Like  famished  tigers  chafe; 
The  garrison  is  neared,  is  gained! 

And  all  the  children  safe. 


The  names  of  these  children  were  Hannah, 
Elizabeth,  Thomas,  Nathaniel,  Sarah,  Abigail, 
Jonathan  and  Timothy.  Martha,  the  babe,  was 
killed  by  the  Indians.  Three  other  children, 
Mary,  John  and  Mehitable,  twin  sister  to  Timothy, 
had  deceased.  Another  child  was  born  the  year 
after  Mrs.  Dustin's  return  from  her  captivity.  It 
was  one  of  the  old-time  families  as  regards  numbers. 

The  Haverhill  garrison  was  what  saved  the 
Dustin  family.  It  is  safe  to  affirm  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  these  places  of  refuge  that  were  pro- 
vided at  various  points  in  New  England,  the  early 
settlers  would  have  been  wiped  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.    The  Indians  were  crafty  and  did  not 
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usually  attack  a  garrison.  Their  mode  of  warfare 
was  to  waylay  and  massacre,  as  evidenced  here  in 
Concord  in  the  tragedy  that  occurred  in  the  year 
1746  out  on  the  Hopkinton  road  and  which  the 
Bradley  monument  commemorates. 

Hannah  Dustin  probably  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  woman  at  least  in  this  country  of 
having  two  statues  erected  to  her  memory — one 
in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and  the  other  on  Dustin's 
Island,  which  as  the  writer  understands,  was 
originally  within  the  boundaries  of  the  "Plantation 
of  Penacook." 

XXX. 

There  is  no  pleasanter  five-mile  ride  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Concord  than  that  which  takes  one  out  over 
Clinton  Street  to  the  summit  of  Silver  Hill;  thence 
north  along  the  Silk  Farm  Road  to  the  old  Dun- 
barton  road  near  the  Orphans'  Home;  thence 
along  the  street  by  St.  Paul's  School  and  then  on 
the  home  stretch  over  the  Pleasant  Street  boule- 
vard to  the  place  of  starting  in  the  city  proper. 
There  is  a  pleasing  variety  of  scenery  in  this  ride, 
it  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  sections  of  the  Capital 
City  and  many  historic  events  will  come  to  the 
mind  to  one  who  is  conversant  with  the  olden 
time. 

At  the  junction  of  the  highway  that  runs  along 
the  crest  of  Silver  Hill  and  the  old  Dunbarton 
road,  there  is  a  sign  on  which  is  the  legend:  "Silk 
Farm  Road."    One  who  is  not  very  much  conver- 
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sant  with  matters  that  have  occurred  aforetime  in 
Concord  might  query  why  that  road  was  so  named. 
The  answer  to  such  an  inquiry  carries  one  back  to 
the  thirties,  or  midway  of  that  decade.  In  the 
year  1835  a  company  was  formed  with  a  capital 
of  $25,000  to  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  silk 
dress  goods.  The  farm,  then  owned  by  Ballard 
Hazelton,  which  was  the  first  one  on  the  west  side 
of  this  road  after  leaving  the  Clinton  Street  corner, 
was  bought,  buildings  erected  and  an  orchard  of 
mulberry  trees  set  out.  These  furnished  the 
leaves  on  which  the  silk  worms  fed,  thus  producing 
the  cocoons  from  which  the  attenuated  fibers  of 
silk  were  drawn,  and  then  the  webs  of  silk  were 
spun. 

The  promoters  of  this  enterprise  here  in  Concord 
included  such  citizens  as  Governor  Isaac  Hill, 
G.  Parker  Lyons,  Moses  Atwood  and  Albe  Cady. 
After  a  few  years'  experience  the  business  was 
abandoned  because  not  profitable  and  those  who 
invested  their  money  in  it  were  probably  wiser 
from  the  experience. 

Not  only  was  Concord  affected  by  this  silk  farm 
craze,  but  other  towns  in  Merrimack  County  also 
caught  the  fever,  notably  Dunbarton  and  Hopkin- 
ton.  In  1835,  the  Stark  sisters,  Harriet  and  Char- 
lotte, residents  of  the  former  town,  and  grand- 
daughters of  the  hero  of  Bennington,  had  on  their 
estate  a  mulberry  orchard  of  some  twenty-five 
acres,  and  they  exhibited  at  a  fair  of  the  American 
Institute  held  in  New  York  City  that  year,  speci- 
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mens  of  silk  goods  of  their  own  manufacture  of 
excellent  quality,  in  six  colors,  and  were  awarded 
for  a  premium  a  silver  medal. 

So,  also,  in  the  year  1836,  Mrs.  Betty  Kimball, 
living  on  Beech  Hill  in  Hopkinton,  herself  wearing  a 
silk  dress,  exhibited  at  the  fair  of  the  Merrimack 
Agricultural  Society  a  web  of  silk  containing  eleven 
yards,  both  dress  and  web  having  been  spun  and 
woven  from  the  attentuated  fibers  of  twenty  thou- 
sand cocoons,  wrought  by  as  many  silk  worms  from 
the  foliage  of  the  mulberry  trees. 

The  late  Professor  Amos  Hadley  alluded  to  this 
silk  culture  in  an  address  before  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society  a  few  years  since  "On  New 
Hampshire  in  the  Fourth  Decade  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century."  He  says  that  "distrust  of  the 
adaptation  of  the  soil  to  the  growth  of  the  mul- 
berry tree,  lack  of  competent  labor  in  the  delicate 
manufacture  of  silk  and  being  especially  brought 
in  competition  with  the  wages  of  operatives  in  the 
woolen  and  cotton  mills  that  were  starting  up 
along  the  Merrimack  about  that  time,  were  the 
prime  causes  that  operated  to  give  the  silk  culture 
the  quietus  in  New  Hampshire  from  which  it  has 
never  recovered."  It  is  doubtful  if  there  are 
many  mulberry  trees  remaining  in  Merrimack 
County,  as  they  are  probably  of  no  practical  use 
except  in  the  production  of  silk.  The  trees  were 
small  and  the  leaves  were  mainly  gathered  by  one 
standing  on  the  ground.  No  doubt  in  the  different 
phases  of  the  silk  culture  was  seen  one  of  the  most 
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interesting  processes  of  nature;  and  perhaps  there 
are  some  of  the  older  citizens  of  Concord  who  were 
conversant  with  the  production  of  silk  on  some  of 
these  farms. 

It  is  but  a  short  distance  from  Silver  Hill  to 
Millville,  and  there  we  come  to  a  locality  where 
the  mill  privileges  of  the  Plantation  of  Penacook 
on  the  Turkey  River  were  amongst  the  first  to 
be  utilized.  Millville  is  said  to  derive  its  name 
from  this  fact.  The  records  of  the  proprietors  of 
Penacook  show  that  at  least  six  meetings  were 
held  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  building  a  saw 
and  grist-mill  on  this  river,  both  in  regard  to  the 
site  and  the  persons,  who  were  competent  to  build 
and  operate  them.  At  the  fifth  meeting  of  the 
proprietors,  held  December  7,  1732,  it  was  voted 
"that  any  persons  that  are  agreeable  and  shall  be 
accepted  by  the  proprietors  that  will  build  a  grist- 
mill and  a  sawmill  on  Turkey  River,  shall  have  the 
whole  stream  of  said  river  and  forty  acres  of  land 
adjoining,  and  one  hundred  acres  that  shall  be 
accounted  good  land,  which  land  shall  be  within 
a  mile  or  two  of  the  river,  and  forty  pounds'  worth 
of  work  when  the  builder  of  said  mill  shall  call  for 
it." 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  proprietors  held  on 
March  26,  1736,  several  votes  were  recorded  on  the 
question  of  the  building  of  these  mills;  and  it  was 
also  voted  that  "Henry  Lovejoy  and  Baruch  Far- 
num  be  accepted  and  approved  as  suitable  persons 
for  building  these  mills." 
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Another  vote  was  passed  at  this  meeting  that 
"the  aforesaid  Love  joy  and  Farnum  shall  have 
liberty  to  as  much  swamp  land  as  they  can  for  a 
mill  pond,  betwixt  the  first  and  second  falls,  below 
the  lowest  pond  on  Turkey  River." 

Also  a  vote  was  passed  that  "the  above  men- 
tioned Love  joy  and  Farnum  shall  not  be  obliged 
to  tend  the  grist-mill  on  any  days  of  the  week  ex- 
cept Mondays  and  Fridays  (provided  they  grind 
all  the  grain  that  shall  be  brought  to  the  mill  on 
said  days)  during  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  thereof." 

This  grist-mill  not  only  accommodated  the 
farmers  of  Concord,  but  also  the  neighboring  towns 
of  Hopkinton,  Dunbarton  and  Bow  and  some  came 
from  as  far  as  Henniker  with  their  " grist."  After- 
wards Henry  Lovejoy  built  a  grist-mill  at  West 
Concord  which  accommodated  not  only  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  part  of  the  town,  but  also  those  resid- 
ing in  Canterbury  and  Boscawen. 

It  was  a  little  time  previous  to  this  that  the 
proprietors  of  the  Plantation  of  Penacook  con- 
sidered the  question  of  the  establishment  of  the 
town  school.  At  a  meeting  held  March  31,  1731, 
it  was  voted  "that  10  pounds  be  levied  on  the 
grantees  to  be  laid  out  on  the  instruction  of  the 
children  in  reading,  etc.,  and  that  the  school  shall 
be  kept  in  two  of  the  most  convenient  parts  of  the 
township." 

Mr.  John  C.  Ordway,  in  his  interesting  chapter 
in  the  History  of  Concord,  on  "  Schools,  Public  and 
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Private,"  says:  "This  appropriation  of  10  pounds 
(perhaps  $15)  led,  without  doubt,  to  the  first  free 
public  school  in  the  new  settlement."  Those  were 
days  of  small  things  in  public  education  as  in  every- 
thing else.  The  school  report  of  the  city  of  Con- 
cord for  the  year  1909  states  that  the  total  expenses 
on  account  of  the  schools  for  that  year  were  $101,- 
217.32 — quite  an  increase  in  the  expense  in  179 
years. 

James  Scales  was  the  first  public  school  teacher 
in  Concord  and  proved  a  very  acceptable  one.  He 
removed  to  Canterbury  in  1742  and  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Hopkinton 
in  1757.  The  teachers  longest  in  point  of  service 
between  1815  and  1850  were  a  trio  of  deacons  who 
taught  winter  schools.  They  were  Ira  Rowell, 
John  Jarvis  and  James  Moulton.  The  former 
taught  school  for  sixteen,  and  the  last  two  for 
twenty-five  years  each.  Nathan  K.  Abbott  was 
another  long-time  teacher.  He  taught  for  twenty- 
five  years.  In  later  days,  John  F.  Kent  served  for 
twenty  years  as  principal  of  the  High  School. 

Out  in  the  Ashville  school  district  on  the  old 
Hopkinton  road  near  the  foot  of  Dimond  Hill 
there  is  a  reminder  of  the  olden  time.  It  is  a  type 
of  the  old-fashioned  school  house  and  a  picture  of 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  "History  of  Concord,"  and 
"Wayside  Jottings."  It  was  built  in  the  year  1803 
and  is  therefore  109  years  old.  It  is  the  oldest 
school  house  now  standing  in  the  city,  built  four 
square  and  one  story  in  height  with  a  hip  roof,  and 
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is  a  structure  that  ought  to  be  preserved.  A  tall 
oak,  probably  as  old  as  the  house  itself,  stands 
guard  over  it.  One  can  see  in  this  structure  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  since  its  erection,  in 
the  building  of  school  houses. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  "the  little  red  school- 
house"  served  a  good  purpose  in  its  time.  Its  cur- 
riculum was  not  very  extensive,  embracing  mainly 
"  reading,  'riting  and  'rithmetic'' — the  three  R's — 
but  it  answered,  in  giving  the  boys  and  girls  a 
practical  education. 

XXXI. 

So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  there  is  nothing 
worthy  of  the  name  of  the  history  of  the  south  part 
of  Concord  in  either  of  the  three  histories  of  this 
city. 

The  Iron  Works  Road  is  a  section  of  road  for- 
merly extending  from  Suncook  to  Dunbarton. 
This  name  for  the  last  one  hundred  years  has  been 
applied  to  that  section  extending  from  South  Street 
at  Wheeler's  Corner  westerly  If  to  its  junction 
with  the  road  leading  from  St.  Paul's  School  to 
Bow,  taking  its  name  from  the  fact  that  about 
the  year  1760,  there  was  an  iron  foundry  and 
rolling  mill  established  here  on  Turkey  River  a 
short  distance  easterly  of  the  bridge  and  operated 
by  Daniel  Carter,  Daniel  Gale  and  Dr.  Philip 
Carrigan.  The  ore  was  dug  and  brought  from  the 
Soucook  River  valley  not  far  from  the  territory 
known  as  Egypt.    The  iron  being  of  poor  quality, 
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the  business  was  abandoned  and  later  (1813)  the 
power  was  utilized  for  a  sawmill;  but,  through  the 
carelessness  of  the  workmen  who  were  then  run- 
ning it  nights,  it  took  fire  and  was  burned,  with  a 
large  amount  of  sawed  lumber  stacked  near  it. 

There  have  been  four  brick  yards  located  on  this 
road ;  two  near  the  site  of  the  mill  where  the  bricks 
were  made  for  these  works.  The  bricks  made  for 
the  original  state  house  and  state  prison  were  made 
on  this  road  by  the  late  Richard  Worthen. 

The  first  settlers  of  Rumford,  Maine, — Philip 
and  David  Abbott,  emigrated  from  opposite  the 
westerly  end  of  this  road,  hauling  their  effects 
through  the  wilds  of  the  forest  on  hand  sleds, 
camping  where  night  overtook  them. 

The  first  known  settler  here  was  Nathaniel 
Abbott,  who  took  up  one  hundred  acres  of  land 
opposite  the  westerly  end  of  this  road  in  1734, 
where  he  built  his  log  house  of  hard  pine  timber, 
smoothly  hewn,  five  inches  thick  and  fourteen 
inches  wide,  firmly  doweled  together  with  oak  pins, 
and  dovetailed  together  at  the  corners,  and  which  re- 
mained in  the  family  until  within  about  five  years 
or  nearly  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  years. 

The  second  was  Abraham  Kimball,  who  sold  the 
farm  of  130  acres  now  owned  by  Mr.  George  H. 
Cilley,  to  Daniel  Carter,  deeding  the  same  on  the 
13th  day  of  November,  1749,  for  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  pounds  old  tenor.  Nathaniel  H.  Carter, 
a  grandson  of  Daniel,  conceded  to  be  the  first 
literary  scholar  Concord  ever  produced,  was  born 
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and  reared  on  this  place,  of  whom  an  appreciative 
sketch  is  given  by  Doctor  Bouton  in  his  history  of 
Concord.  A  sawmill  crank  made  at  the  iron  works 
weighing  about  sixty  pounds,  was  drawn  up  the 
Merrimack  and  Connecticut  Rivers  on  a  hand  sled 
to  Newbury,  Vt.,  by  six  men,  who  came  for  that 
purpose,  and  came  near  perishing  with  cold  on 
Newfound  Lake,  Bristol,  while  crossing  from  one 
river  to  the  other.  This  crank  is  still  in  existence 
and  as  good  as  when  it  came  from  the  forge  in  1765 
and  continued  in  use  until  1872,  when  the  old  mill 
was  taken  down. 

The  first  school  house  in  this  district  (No.  18) 
was  built  on  this  road  by  subscription  by  the 
neighbors,  in  1817,  at  a  cost  of  about  $140.  The 
building  was  18  feet  x  20  feet  x  7  foot  posts,  and 
used  for  a  storehouse  by  the  late  George  T.  Abbott. 

When  I  step  inside  this  little  sanctuary,  how  the 
memories  of  old  days  come  flowing  in — 

Like  tides  on  a  crescent  sea-beach, 

When  the  moon  is  new  and  thin, 
Into  our  hearts  high  yearnings 

Come  welling  and  surging  in — 
Come  from  the  mystic  ocean, 

Whose  rim  no  foot  has  trod — 
Some  of  us  call  it  longing, 

And  others  call  it  God. 

On  February  16,  1833,  a  large  wolf,  the  last 
known  at  large  in  this  town,  was  killed  by  Captain 
Enoch  Dow,  a  short  distance  northwest  of  the 
present  school  house. 
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On  September  11,  1838,  a  balloon  ascension  from 
grounds  near  the  State  House  yard,  carrying  Mr. 
Amasa  Powell,  landed  him  in  the  hogpen  in  the 
rear  of  the  buildings  of  Captain  Benjamin  Wheeler. 
This  I  saw  and  know. 

The  people  living  on  this  road  in  1840  were,  at 
the  east  end,  Benjamin  Wheeler,  Giles  Wheeler; 
thence  westerly  Simeon  Carter,  Abraham  Dunklee, 
William  Abbott  and  Charles  Abbott,  with  their 
families;  also  Ira  Abbott  opposite  the  west  end  of 
this  road. 

[Giles  Wheeler  wrote  this  chapter  and  I  want  him  to  have  the  credit 
of  it.] 

XXXII. 

Though  North  Dunbarton  may  not  strictly  be 
designated  as  a  " suburb"  of  Concord,  the  town  of 
Hopkinton  coming  in  between,  yet  it  may  be  con- 
sidered a  " near-by"  locality  and  its  residents 
from  the  time  when  the  memory  of  man  runneth 
not  to  the  contrary  have  visited  the  hub  of  New 
Hampshire  to  do  their  trading.  It  is  a  pleasant 
hamlet,  one  of  the  pleasantest  in  Merrimack  County. 
The  farms  are  fertile;  the  farmers  are  well-to-do, 
some  of  them  rather  more  than  that,  and  an  enthu- 
siastic lover  of  the  place  who  was  accustomed  to 
visit  the  home  of  his  grandparents  in  his  youth 
says  that  "no  place  on  earth  seemed  so  beautiful — 
no  place  so  dear  as  Dunbarton.  If  I  had  ever  dipped 
into  Goldsmith  when  a  boy  I  might  have  truth- 
fully said  respecting  Page's  Corner: 
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"  'Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  lands  I  see, 
My  heart  untraveled  fondly  turns  to  thee.'  " 

This  hamlet  in  former  years,  or  till  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  post-office,  was  known  as  Page's 
Corner.  It  derives  its  name  as  we  understand 
from  Caleb  Page,  one  of  the  first  settlers,  born  in 
1705  and  was  a  decendant  of  Benjamin  Page  who 
came  from  England  to  this  country  in  1660,  and 
settled  in  Haverhill,  Mass.  He  was  grandfather  of 
Caleb  Page  who  was  a  large  landholder  in  the  town- 
ship and  was  one  of  the  grantees  of  Starktown,  the 
original  name  of  Dunbarton;  and  in  the  year  1765 
he  vras  authorized  to  call  the  first  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants.  Along  with  Israel  Clifford  they  erected 
the  first  frame  houses  in  this  locality,  which  are 
still  standing. 

Caleb  Page  was  not  only  a  large  landholder,  but 
he  was  the  proprietor  of  an  old-time  country  store 
at  Page's  Corner.  His  assortment  of  goods  was 
more  extensive  and  complete  than  that  of  any  other 
store  in  central  New  Hampshire.  Farmers  came 
from  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  and  even  from 
localities  further  distant  to  trade.  There  was 
but  little  hard  cash  in  circulation  in  those  years,  so 
that  trade  was  largely  carried  on  in  the  way  of 
" barter."  This  method  of  doing  business  as  it  is 
well  known  was  an  exchange  of  one  commodity 
for  another.  So  extensive  was  Caleb  Page's  trade 
in  this  way,  that  it  is  said  in  one  year  he  took  in 
20,000  yards  of  tow  and  linen  cloth,  every  yard  of  it 
woven  on  the  hand  looms  by  the  farmers'  wives 
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and  other  kinds  of  produce  in  proportion.  Of 
course,  he  had  to  find  a  market  for  it  and  he  em- 
ployed a  number  of  teamsters  and  teams  for  the 
transportation  of  the  goods  to  the  Boston  market 
until,  with  Isaac  Riddle,  he  opened  the  navigation 
of  the  Merrimack  as  far  as  Bedford. 

Caleb  Page,  it  is  said,  was  of  a  benevolent  dis- 
position, and  had  ample  means  for  those  days  to 
carry  out  his  plans.  His  bank  was  a  half-bushel 
which  contained  his  treasure  of  golden  guineas, 
silver  crowns,  and  other  kinds  of  coins.  This  was 
kept  under  the  head  of  his  bed,  a  safer  place  of 
deposit  than  some  old  banks  proved  to  be.  Al- 
though he  owned  several  slaves  he  was  not  a  hard 
master.  He  was  a  delegate  from  the  town  to  the 
Provincial  Congress  in  1775;  died  in  July,  1786,  in 
his  eighty-first  year. 

The  eldest  daughter  of  Caleb  Page,  Elizabeth, 
became  the  wife  of  General  John  Stark.  She  died 
January  29,  1814,  aged  seventy-seven  years,  and 
lies  beside  the  General  in  the  Stark  Park  at  Man- 
chester. That  she  was  a  woman  of  undaunted 
courage,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  she 
often  stood  guard  at  the  rude  block-house  with 
musket  in  hand  while  the  men-folks  were  at  work  in 
the  woods  and  fields.  Her  name  being  Elizabeth, 
and  not  Mary,  it  is  quite  probable  that  General 
Stark  said  on  the  battlefield  at  Bennington,  "Boys 
we'll  beat  them  today,  or  Betty  Stark  sleeps  a 
widow  tonight!"  His  wife's  sister's  name  was 
Molly. 
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An  old  native  resident  of  this  hamlet,  and  a 
great-granddaughter  of  Caleb  Page,  Achsah  Page 
Whipple,  attained  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  years 
on  June  28,  1886,  and  this  interesting  event  was  the 
occasion  of  a  celebration  at  the  old  homestead. 
The  writer  was  present  at  these  exercises  which 
took  place  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  old  home. 
Relatives,  friends  and  townspeople,  probably 
all  of  five  hundred  in  number,  were  present  to 
honor  the  centenarian  on  one  of  those  "rare" 
June  days  of  which  Lowell  sings.  Colonel  W.  EL 
Stinson  presided  and  an  historical  address  was 
delivered  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Gilmore  of  Rochester 
University,  New  York,  a  grandson  of  Mrs.  Whipple, 
which  was  replete  with  interesting  personal  reminis- 
cences and  historical  facts. 

XXXIII. 

Whenever  in  the  course  of  his  rambles  about  the 
suburbs  of  Concord,  or  elsewhere,  the  writer  comes 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  highway,  he  generally 
recalls  Petroleum  V.  Nasby's  "Confederate  Cross 
Roads,"  where  Nasby  lived  and  of  the  residents  of 
that  celebrated  locality  whom  he  describes  in  his 
humorous  writings.  In  the  last  installment  of  the 
"Suburban  Jottings"  we  gave  an  account  of  the 
early  residents  of  Page's  Corner,  North  Dunbarton, 
where  the  old  highway  from  Concord  intersects 
with  the  highway  from  Hopkinton  Village — the 
name  of  this  locality  being  derived  from  Caleb  Page, 
who  carried  on  an  extensive  mercantile  business. 
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Two  miles  east  of  Page's  Corner,  where  the  old 
Dumbarton  road  intersects  with  the  Hooksett 
branch  of  the  old  Londonderry  turnpike,  there  is 
another  four  corners  which  has  been  known  for 
years  as  Farrington's  Corner.  It  derives  its  name 
from  Samuel  Farrington,  probably  the  first  settler. 
Samuel  Farrington  was  born  in  Concord  August 
16,  1748.  He  married  Marion  Eastman  and 
moved  to  Hopkinton  in  1770.  The  cellar  of  the 
house  where  he  lived  is  still  seen  in  a  pasture, 
a  short  distance  southwest  of  the  Corner,  on  the 
line  of  an  old  road  that  was  discontinued.  The 
following  were  the  children:  Apphia,  born  in  1772; 
Benjamin  E.,  born  in  1773;  Patty,  born  in  1775; 
Samuel,  born  in  1776;  Philip,  born  in  1778;  Stephen, 
born  in  1781;  Lois,  born  in  1793.  Samuel  and 
Philip  Farrington  removed  to  Concord  in  the  later 
years  of  their  lives  and  lived  and  died  in  the  double 
house  on  the  northwest  corner  of  South  Main  and 
Fayette  Streets.  Stephen  Farrington  remained  a 
resident  of  Hopkinton  and  built  the  brick  house 
that  stood  ,  near  the  Corner  where  he  lived  till  his 
decease.  It  was  probably  the  first  brick  house 
erected  in  town,  and  possibly  the  only  one.  It 
was  afterwards  opened  as  a  public  house,  conducted 
by  John  F.  Neally,  a  former  resident  of  Concord; 
then  for  some  years  it  was  the  country  home  of 
Charles  H.  Norton  who  was  landlord  of  three 
Concord  hotels,  the  Columbian  Hotel,  the  Old 
American  House,  and  the  Eagle  Hotel.  It  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  July  4,  1891,  and  the  farm  was 
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purchased  by  the  Hopkinton  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Patriot  who  erected  a  set  of  farm  buildings 
and  has  resided  there  since  that  time. 

Stephen  Farrington  was  a  deacon  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Hopkinton  Village  and  in  com- 
mon with  his  brothers  owned  the  most  of  the  land 
at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Farrington's  Corner,  where 
their  homes  were  located.  He  had  three  children, 
Hiram  Farrington  and  Nancy  and  Eliza  Farrington. 
Hiram  Farrington  resided  for  some  years  on  the 
"  Jewett  Road/'  on  the  Jewett  farm,  now  owned  by 
George  Symonds.  Nancy  Farrington  married  Dr. 
W.  H.  Smart  of  Concord,  and  lived  in  the  house  on 
South  Main  Street  on  the  site  of  the  Huntwood 
Terrace,  and  died  there  a  few  years  ago.  Eliza 
Farrington  married  Jonathan  Clark,  and  was  a 
resident  of  Farrington's  Corner  at  the  time  of  her 
decease.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life,  Hiram  Far- 
rington removed  to  Concord,  lived  for  some  years 
in  a  double  house  on  Merrimack  Street  and  died 
there. 

Farrington's  Corner  for  some  years  was  the  cen- 
ter of  a  number  of  small  industries  such  as  a 
blacksmith's  shop,  grist-mill  and  two  sawmills, 
which  are  still  in  commission.  There  was  also  a 
store  of  which  Hiram  Farrington  was  for  a  time  the 
proprietor.  Reference  was  made  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  these  jottings,  to  the  store  in  which  Caleb 
Page  did  an  extensive  business.  About  the  year 
1845  this  building  was  removed  from  Page's  Corner 
to  Farrington's  Corner,  and  is  now  the  home  of 
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Henry  H.  Crowell,  a  Civil  War  veteran.  It  has 
been  remodelled  and  a  second  story  added,  so  that 
there  is  no  semblance  of  the  old  building,  and  if 
Caleb  Page  should  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
he  would  not  recognize  it.  A  fire,  in  the  early 
forties,  visited  this  Corner  and  burned  three  or  four 
families  out  of  house  and  home  and  the  Page  store 
was  removed  to  the  site  of  one  of  them. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  Hooksett  branch 
of  the  Londonderry  turnpike,  which  intersects  the 
old  Dunbarton  highway.  This  was  built  some  years 
before  the  railroad  came  to  Concord.  It  starts 
from  the  junction  of  the  main  road,  from  Hopkinton 
Village  to  Concord,  and  runs  the  most  of  the  way 
in  a  bee  line  through  Bow  Center  to  Hooksett,  where 
it  intersects  with  the  main  Londonderry  turnpike 
which  passed  through  Manchester  to  Londonderry 
and  so  on  to  Boston.  The  reason,  as  we  under- 
stand, for  the  building  of  it  was  to  furnish  a  more 
direct  route  to  Boston  for  the  stages  and  teams 
that  came  down  from  the  northern  or  western  part 
of  the  state  and  that  passed  through  Hopkinton 
Village,  the  latter  loaded  with  produce  for  the 
Boston  market  and,  returning,  also  loaded  with  a 
variety  of  goods. 

One  of  the  old  time  residents  of  this  Corner  was 
Major  William  Weeks,  a  native  of  the  town  of 
Greenland,  born  April  23,  1753.  He  was  educated 
at  Harvard  University  and  resided  in  his  native 
town  till  1792,  when  he  moved  to  Hopkinton,  resid- 
ing at  the  Corner  till  his  decease,  January  14,  1843. 
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Major  Weeks  was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  entering  the  American  army  as  a  quar- 
termaster, and  was  promoted  to  the  position  of 
aid-de-camp,  on  the  staff  of  General  Washington. 
When  General  Lafayette  visited  Concord,  in  June, 
1825,  he  was  one  of  the  210  Revolutionary  soldiers 
who  attended  the  General's  reception  in  Doric 
Hall  in  the  State  House,  and  at  the  great  dinner,  in 
the  State  House  Park,  had  a  seat  at  the  table  on 
the  right  of  the  General.  General  Benjamin  Pierce, 
father  of  President  Franklin  Pierce,  commanded 
these  veterans,  on  that  occasion  and  made  a  con- 
spicuous appearance  in  his  cocked  hat  and  conti- 
nental uniform. 

XXXIV. 

According  to  Doctor  Bouton's  History  of  Con- 
cord, Stickney  Hill,  in  Ward  Seven,  which  has  an 
altitude  of  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
was  so  named  from  the  fact  that  the  first  settler  was 
Jonathan  Stickney,  a  son  of  Lieutenant  Jeremiah 
Stickney,  a  prominent  old-time  citizen  of  Concord. 
Jonathan  Stickney  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Eleventh 
Regiment  and  a  member  of  the  "  Committee  of 
Safety"  organized  for  patriotic  purposes  in  the  days 
of  the  Revolution. 

Dying  of  smallpox  November  19,  1792,  he  was 
buried  in  a  secluded  spot  on  his  land  at  the  foot  of 
Stickney  Hill,  and  now  known  as  the  Stickney  Hill 
Cemetery,  and  his  grave  is  unmarked  with  a  head- 
stone.   There  are  now  only  four  headstones  that 
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mark  the  last  resting  place  of  any  who  bore  the 
name  of  Stickney, — two  of  Jonathan  Stickney  and 
his  wife,  the  former,  probably  the  second  in  descent 
from  the  original  Jonathan  Stickney,  died  June  24, 
1834,  and  the  latter,  May  16,  1840;  also  two  head- 
stones at  the  graves  of  Colonel  John  Stickney  and 
wife;  the  former  died  August  11,  1860,  and  the 
latter  February  14,  1855.  There  are  eight  other 
headstones  in  this  cemetery,  which  probably  mark 
the  graves  of  descendants  of  Jonathan  Stickney. 

The  original  Jonathan  Stickney  had  a  large  ■ 
family  of  children,  sixteen  in  number.  The  names 
of  these  children  were  John,  Jane,  Daniel,  David, 
James,  Jane  2d,  Jeremiah,  Samuel,  Judith,  Sarah, 
Abial,  William,  Polly,  Jonathan,  Samuel  2d,  and 
Hannah.    No  race  suicide  in  that  family! 

The  original  farm  on  which  the  original  Jonathan 
Stickney  settled  was  probabty  the  one  on  the  hill 
opposite  the  farm  of  the  late  Deacon  Andrew  S. 
Smith,  though  other  members  of  the  family  may 
have  lived  on  the  farm  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
now  owned  by  W.  W.  Farwell  and  possibly  the  farm 
now  owned  by  Jesse  Goodwin.  The  views  from 
the  farms  both  near  and  far  away  are  very  fine, 
especially  from  the  Farwell  farm,  taking  in  the  hills 
of  Bow  and  Dunbarton,  Weare  and  Crotchet  Moun- 
tain in  Francestown  on  the  south  and  west,  and 
the  elevations  in  the  towns  of  Chichester,  Pembroke, 
Epsom  and  Allenstown  on  the  east.  In  a  back 
pasture  on  the  farm,  stands  a  mammoth  white  oak 
which  the  writer  a  few  years  ago  named  the  "  Wash- 
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ington  Oak,"  which  then  measured  twenty-two 
feet  and  six  inches  in  circumference,  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  was  probably  a  sturdy  sapling 
when  Washington  was  born  in  the  year  1732,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  years  ago.  On  this  hill 
was  also  a  mammoth  elm  said  by  Mr.  Walker, 
in  his  article  on  trees  in  the  History  of  Concord,  to 
have  been  the  largest  elm  in  town.  It  cast  a  shade 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  feet,  and  measured 
seventeen  feet  in  circumference,  four  feet  from  the 
ground.  It  was  blown  over  by  a  gale  some  years 
ago.  It  stood  by  the  highway  near  the  house  of 
Deacon  Smith,  the  stump  still  remaining  upon 
which  a  vine  has  entwined  itself.  So  it  will  be  seen 
that  Stickney  Hill  bears  off  the  palm  in  Concord  for 
a  big  family  and  big  trees. 

On  the  west  side  of  this  hill,  at  its  base,  standing 
near  the  town  line  between  Hopkinton  and  Con- 
cord, is  the  Stickney  Hill  school  house,  a  compara- 
tively new  building,  taking  the  place  of  the  old 
one  that  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  highway. 
It  was  formerly  owned  jointly  by  Hopkinton  and 
Concord,  but  a  few  years  ago  Hopkinton  sold  its 
share  in  the  house  to  Concord.  The  school  there 
is  now  under  the  supervision  of  the  school  commit- 
tee of  Hopkinton,  who  hire  the  house  of  Concord. 
It  was  built  in  the  year  1857  and  has  a  seating 
capacity  for  forty  scholars,  but  only  about  one 
fourth  of  that  number  now  attend  school  there. 

John  C.  Ordway,  in  the  chapter  in  the  new 
History  of  Concord,  on  "  Schools,  Public  and  Pri- 
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vate,"  says:  "In  June,  1816,  a  portion  of  district 
No.  7  was  annexed  to  district  No.  8,  and  a 
portion  of  the  latter  set  off  and  made  a  new  dis- 
trict, named  No.  17,  at  Stickney  Hill.  This 
district  included  a  part  of  Hopkinton  for  school 
purposes,  and  in  1848  formed  a  union  with  a  district 
in  that  town.  Subsequently  these  districts  sepa- 
rated, but  were  again  united  in  1857,  the  year  that 
the  present  school  house  was  erected.' ' 

The  most  famous  teacher,  without  doubt,  in  his 
district,  was  Nathaniel  Hazeltine  Carter,  Concord's 
most  gifted  poet,  who  taught  school  here  as  early 
as  1817,  at  a  salary  of  three  dollars  a  week.  Wil- 
liam Yeaton  of  Concord  and  Harvey  Boutwell  of 
Melrose,  Mass.,  were  also  teachers. 

Taken  all  together  Stickney  Hill  has  quite  a  long 
and  interesting  history.  Here  is  where  one  gets  not 
only  fine  landscape  views,  but  also  the  purest  ozone, 
but,  "My  life!"  as  the  late  Colonel  Perkins  Gale 
used  to  say,  Old  Boreas  holds  high  carnival  there 
some  winters,  piling  up  the  drifts  in  the  high- 
way eight  or  ten  feet  deep.  Nowadays  the  road 
surveyor  and  his  force  of  hired  men  attend 
to  the  breaking  out  of  the  roads,  but  in  former 
times  the  farmers  turned  out  with  their  ox 
teams  and  did  the  work,  which  helped  pay  their 
taxes.  How  true  to  life  was  Whittier's  descrip- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  it  was  done  in  the  old 
town  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  when  he  was  a  young 
chap.  It  was  a  great  time  for  the  boys  of  that  day, 
if  not  for  the  farmers. 
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Next  morn  we  wakened  with  a  shout 

Of  merry  voices  high  and  clear : 

And  saw  the  teamsters  drawing  near 

To  break  the  drifted  highways  out. 

Down  the  long  hillside  treading  slow 

We  saw  the  half  buried  oxen  go, 

Shaking  the  snow  from  heads  uptost, 

Their  straining  nostrils  white  with  frost. 

Before  our  door  the  straggling  twain, 

Drew  up  an  added  team  to  gain. 

The  elders  threshed  their  hands  a-cold, 

Passed  with  their  cider  mug,  their  jokes 

From  lip  to  hp;  the  younger  folks 

Down  the  loose  snow  banks  wrestling  rolled : 

Then  toiled  again  the  cavalcade 

O'er  windy  hill,  through  clogged  ravine, 

And  woodland  paths  that  wound  between 

Low  drooping  pine-boughs  winter  weighed 

From  every  barn  a  team  a-foot. 

At  every  house  a  new  recruit, 

Where  drawn  by  Nature's  subtlest  law, 

Haply  the  young  chaps  saw, 

Sweet  doorway  pictures  of  the  curls 

And  curious  eyes  of  merry  girls, 

Lifting  their  hands  in  mock  defense 

Against  the  snow-ball  compliments, 

And  reading  in  each  missive  tost 

The  charm  with  Eden  never  lost. 
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XXXV. 

One  of  the  old  landmarks  in  Hopkinton  Village 
is  St.  Andrew's  Episcopal  Church.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  oldest  church  in  town,  having  been  built  in 
the  years  1827-28  and  dedicated  on  June  25,  1828, 
eighty-four  years  ago.  While  many  of  the 
older  churches  throughout  the  state  have  under- 
gone a  renovation  or  reconstruction,  either  in  their 
exterior  or  their  interior,  this  church  is  substan- 
tially the  same  in  its  appearance  today  as  it  was 
in  the  year  it  was  dedicated.  Of  the  Gothic  form 
of  architecture,  of  solid  construction,  its  walls 
being  of  granite,  and  having  the  square  tower  that 
was  in  vogue  years  ago,  its  interior  remains  sub- 
stantially the  same  and  is  pleasing  and  attractive. 
A  pipe  organ,  a  reredos,  and  a  reading  desk  are 
the  only  new  features.  The  pews  have  never  been 
changed  and  are  of  the  kind  formerly  to  be  found 
in  our  churches,  being  provided  with  doors  with 
buttons  to  fasten  then  when  closed.  In  olden  times 
a  man's  pew  was  regarded  as  his  castle  on  Sundays 
and  strangers  were  not  especially  welcome.  But 
at  the  present  day  more  liberality  prevails. 

What  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  interior 
are  the  stained  glass  windows  giving  a  "dim  reli- 
gious light"  to  the  interior.  One  of  these  windows 
near  which  the  organ  is  appropriately  placed,  has 
this  inscription:  "To  the  memory  of  Catharine 
Crosby  Perkins  Lernerd,  who  for  Twenty  Years 
was  In  Charge  of  The  Music  of  This  Church. 
Died  December  26,  1892." 
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Within  a  short  distance  from  this  church  is  another 
landmark,  in  the  shape  of  a  big  elm  that  is  historic. 
A  bronze  tablet  on  its  trunk  records  the  fact  that, 
under  its  branches,  Rev.  Jacob  Scales,  the  first 
minister  of  the  town,  was  ordained,  in  February, 
1789;  also  that  General  Lafayette  held  a  reception 
there,  when  he  passed  through  the  village,  on  his 
way  to  Vermont,  June  25,  1825.  It  was  probably 
the  most  notable  event  in  the  history  of  the  town. 


